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Stronger on the inside! This 
jackhammer delivered over two 
million blows against this tire, 
but didn't break a single 3-T 
Nylon Cord. 


NEW 3-T NYLON 
TUBELESS TIRE 

yGOOd/yEAR 

Stops 24% quicker at 
40 miles an hour! 



Safer on the outside! You get up to 

24 ' more stopping ability. See how 
this extra stopping power kept 
Goodyear Engineer Mel Wilson 
from harm, while the car with new 
tires having ordinary-type treads 
crashed into the dummy in its path. 

Goodyear's new Nylon Custom 
Super-Cushions give you an extra 
margin of safety that can save a life! 


This new Goodyear Nyloji tire is 
standard equipment on some of 
America’s finest new cars. It will 
fit the wheels of your car. Your 
nearby Goodyear dealer will buy all 
the unused mileage in your present 
tires. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 

This new Twin-Grip tread design 
is also available in a tube -type 
Nylon Custom Super-Cushion. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 



3-T NYLON CUSTOM TUBELESS SUPER-CUSHION 

by goodAear 


There'* a Goodyear dealer near you. See him for better tire value* . . . 


better tire care . . . convenient credit terms suiwr 



ROAD BIRDS ... a series by Ethyl Corporation 


THE 



City Swift 

This bird zooms down the highway 
and swoops into town without ever 
reducing speed. When you see him 
coming... look out! He's liable to 
take half the town along with him. 


THE 



Smart Bird 


knows that city streets 


are no place for high speeds. He obeys the safety 
rule "Slow down in town." 

The Smart Bird has a rule for best car performance, 
too: "Always buy premium gasoline." Premium gas- 
oline has a higher octane rating. It gives top mileage, 
greater engine protection and driving pleasure. 


Its smart to use 
premium gasoline 
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“I demand Hiram Walker’s Vodka, as advertised 
in Sports Illustrated of March 26!” 



Doesn’t everyone? After all, we distill Hiram Walker’s Vodka clearer than 
the glass that holds it — from pure American grain. An improvement? 
Gospodin, you should try it! 

Hiram Walker's 

(the plutocratic capitalistic) 

80 AND 100 PROOF • DISTILLED FROM GRAIN . HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC.. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Volume 4, Number 13 


COVER: James H. Kimberly, SCCA President 
Photograph by Tom Burnside 

Jim Kimberly, new president of the Sports Car Club of Amer- 
ica, has always been a hard figure to overlook at any sports 
car race. With his bright red costume, red cars and red equi- 
page, he is one of the sport’s most colorful figures. This year, 
as usual, he will be seen at Sebring, biggest of the U.S. sports 
car races. For news of this event, its cars and drivers, see page 23. 


Acknowledgment on page 71 


Ml iHMt teweed under 
International and Pan-American 
Copyright Contentions 
Copyright O l%* by lime Inc. 


An SI Special 

30 ANOTHER COAXIAL SHOCK FOR THE BOXING FANS 

New York and Pennsylvania have made real progress in cleaning up boring 
since Johnny Saxton first won the welterweight title. Martin Kane analyzes 
Saxton's latest nationwide TV triumph— and the backward state of Illimis 


19 SPECTACLE: THE LURE OF SPEED 

In dramatic close-ups and action photos, the supreme thrill of 
sports car racing is documented in four pages IN Color 


23 THE BIG RACE AND THE GOLDEN AGE 

A preview of the biggest U.S. sports car event at Sebring, Fla., 
and a look at Jim Kimberly, new president of the Sports Cor 
Club of America 

36 HOW THE REDS PAID ONE AMATEUR 

A pretty skater describes to Writer JAMES POLING precisely 
what it was like to be a slate-subsidized champion in Czecho- 
slovakia 


54 COLLEGE WEEK IN BERMUDA 

It started with U.S. colleges coming down for Rugby Week but 
the season note runs into a full month of wonderful sports fun, 
the best of which RICHARD MEEK brings back In Color 

63 FANTASY AT THE RACES 

Contemporary American Artist Jon Corbino blends the exhil- 
arating atmosphere of the race track with a rich and sensitive 
imagination. Two paintings In Color 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 


4 SCOREBOARD 24 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 70 COMING EVENTS 

is EVENTS & DISCOVERIES (0 THE OUTDOOR WEEK 72 THE 19th HOLE 

66 SNOW PATROL 76 PAT ON THE BACK 


8 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: Can the Navy so 
rowing crew, champions in the 1952 Olympic 
Games, come back in 1956? 

45 Baseball: Robert Creamer discovers a cry- 
ing need for second basemen in the grapefruit 52 
circuit. If you want, a job just grab your glove 
and head south 

47 Basketball: Roy Terrell reports that the 
NCAA tournament seemed upset-bound be- 68 
fore the big boys finally came through 

48 Horses: Whitney Tower tells how Willie 69 
Hartack’s saddle helped upset Nashua in the 
surprising Gulfstream Handicap 


Column of the Week: I)an Parker, looking 
over the Saxton-Basilio fiasco, concludes that 
Blinky Palermo and his fighter finally got 
paid off 

Boating: Ezra Bowen wraps up the final leg 
of the southern ocean-racing season with a 
first-hand account of Finisterre’s fine win 

Tip from the Top: Harry Cooper cautions 
against playing all shots from the same stance 

Yesterday: Fred H. Marriott drove his Stan- 
ley Steamer three miles a minute and lived — 
a remarkable feat in his day 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

GOLF: SPRING— AND THE MASTERS 

The lovely low scores on the winter circuit are in for a severe 
testing in the classic Augusta. Herbert Warren Wind describes 
the hazards and Anthony Ravielll Illustrates them 


SWIMMING: HEIGHT OF THE SEASON 

Al Wiggins, shown In some striking underwater photography, 
will swim against the best In the NCAA championships 



SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

Dr. Robert Keast, 34-year-old anesthesi- 
ologist, disdained use of normal skin div- 
er’s equipment, remained submerged for 
10:58.9 at San Rafael, Calif, to better 
world breath-holding record, explained it 
is not need of air that makes one breathe 
but "amount of carbon dioxide that must 
be let out” (March 18). 

Lionel Peter Twiss. English test pilot, 
zoomed needle-nosed Fairey delta-winged 
jet at fantastic 1,132 mph in flight, bet- 
tered 824 mph average set by U.S. Air 
Force’s Colonel H. A. Hanes last August 
(March 11). 

Jiro Nagasawa. Yale graduate student 
from Tokyo, took dead aim at world but- 
terfly swim records in race against clock at 
New Haven, surpassed world and U.S. 
standards for 200 meters (2:19.3) and 220 
yards (2:20.3), also covered 200 yards in 
2:07.1 for U.S. record (March 14). 

North Carolina State's Dirk Fadgen 
and Cortland State Teachers’ George Breen 
smashed U.S. short-course marks in Eastern 
Intercollegiate League individual cham- 
pionships at Ithaca, N.Y. Fadgen’s time: 
2:19.9 for 200-yard breaststroke (March 
15); Breen’s feat: 17:44.5 for 1,500-meter 
freestyle (March 17). 

BOXING 

Johnny Saxton, jabbing, clutching and 
running away from Welterweight Cham- 
pion Carmen Basilio most of the 15 rounds, 
was presented with title for second time 
(the first: victory over Kid Gavilan) when 

FOCUS ON THE DEED 


Johnny Podres. 

whose pitching won 
third and seventh 
games for Brook- 
lyn in the World Se- 
ries, drew long-ex- 
pected draft orders, 
headed for induc- 
tion center and U.S. 
Navy. Said John- 
ny: “I’ll be there 
bright and early.” 


referee and judges voted him booed deci- 
sion in Chicago (see page SO). 

Floyd Patterson got little resistance 
from washed-up Heavyweight Jimmy 
Walls, floored inept rival three times be- 
fore winning by TKO in second at New 
Britain, Conn. 

Light Heavyweight Champion Archie 
Moore, weighing in at flabby 194 1 pounds 
and sporting beard, took time off from part- 
time job as disc jockey to maul Frankie 
Daniels for 10 rounds in nontitle fight at 
Hollywood. 

HORSE RACING 

Sailor, Brookmeade Stable’s 4-year-old 
chestnut colt, hustled into early lead, met 
late challenges by Find and Mielleux by 
responding sharply to Jockey Willie Ilar- 
tack’s urging to win $100,000 added Gulf- 
stream Park Handicap. Favored Nashua, 
loaded down with 129 pounds, finished 
seven lengths back in fifth place ( see pages 
and *8). 

FIGURE SKATING 

Tenley Albright, pert young Olympic 
champion, swirled through near-flawless 
free-skating routine to Offenbach tunes, 
barely outscored rival Carol Heiss to win 
fifth consecutive women's national title at 
Philadelphia. Lanky Hayes Alan Jenkins 
maintained superiority in men’s division, 
won his last championship before hanging 
up skates to enter Harvard Law School. 
Runner-up Ronald Robertson, his amateur 
standing in jeopardy because of charges by 


Lois Felix of Meri- 
den, Conn., ranked 
No. 12 in the nation, 
was carried to match 
point five times by 
June Stack, but Lois’ 
steadier play earned 
her a 9-7, 9-7 vic- 
tory and first wom- 
en’s national indoor 
tennis championship 
at Brookline, Mass. 


German Skating Federation that “a rep- 
resentative” had sought excessive expenses 
for Ronnie’s exhibitions, decided to turn 
pro, will next be seen in “Ice Capades." 

BASKETBALL 

San Francisco moved past UCLA 72-61, 
Utah 92-77 to stretch nation’s longest win- 
ning streak to 53, joined Iowa, Temple and 
SMU in NCAA semifinals (.sec page 47) 
while Duquesne, Xavier of Ohio, Seton 
Hall and St. Francis of Brooklyn survived 
opening round of NIT in New York. In 
other tournaments, McNeese State em- 
ployed successful slowdown to outlast Tex- 
as Southern 60-55 for NAIA title at Kansas 
City; Wayland College of Plainsview, Tex- 
as beat Nashville Business College 39 33 for 
75th straight victory and women’s national 
AAU crown at St. Joseph’s, Mo. 

Boston Celtics beat Syracuse 110 93 in 
East; St. Louis Hawks squeezed by Minne- 
apolis 116-115 in West as NBA playoffs 
got under way. 

SAILING 

Carleton Mitchell's 39-foot yawl Finisterre, 
best small boat in history of heavy-weather 
racing, proved itself well at home in light 
weather, won 284-mile run from St. Peters- 
burg to Havana with 63:36.18 corrected 
time, also captured Florida Governor’s Cup 
( see page 52). At week’s end, Finisterre 
scored another victory, outsailing Jack 
Price’s spanking new 40-foot cutter Co- 
manche to take 61-mile overnight test from 
continued on page 6 





MOVING IN, Boxer Jersey Joe Walcott tries (and fails) to 
knock out Nature Boy Rogers, wrestler, who pinned Walcott. 



moving outdoors, eager anglers get the trout season off to 
a running start at Bennett Spring State Park in Lebanon, Mo. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




HOW OFTEN DO YOU SAY: 

'What I'd give for a shot like that"? 


Not the booming 300-vard drives or the 
miraculous recovery for a birdie. 

We’re talking about the regular fairway 
and rough shots that make up the biggest 
part of your game. The shots that you 
shouldn’t miss and cost you pars when 
you do. 

These are the shots you’ll make better 
with Spalding synch RO-DYNED® regis- 
tered Bobby Jones clubs. Because only 
these clubs are made with Spalding’s exclu- 
sive SYNCHRO-DYNED club system a sci- 
entific and exact formula of weight coordi- 
nation that makes every club in the set swing 


and feel the same. What a difference this 
feel can make! 

Just a few rounds with these registered 
clubs, and you'll be experiencing better 
timing, consistently better accuracy, con- 
sistently better distance. And with every 
club in the bag, for all your Spalding Bobby 
Jones synchro-dynkd clubs swing alike! 

You'll find these clubs offer better ap- 
pearance. as well as better playing qual- 
ities. The Jones irons feature a glistening 
finish on an exclusive tough alloysteel.They 
not only look better at the start, but their 
good looks last and last. 



Spalding Autographs— better-made clubs at a budget price. 
The Autograph irons give you the same high-polish finish 
as on all Spalding irons. Spalding Autograph woods and 
irons are carefully balanced to offer good golfing, season 
after season, at a popular price. See your Spalding dealer 
for Spalding Autograph clubs. 


Play Spalding clubs and balls — 
golf's most winning combination 



Spalding 
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Gordon in Poplin 



ORDON 


Available at: 

New York WhltihoaM t Hardy 
Los Angeles Bullock's 
Bethlehem. Pa. Tom loss 
Chicago Jemma 
St. Louis Bojfd's 
Kansas City Wool! Brothers 


’Du Pont Polyester fib rr 
Indianapolis L. S. Ayres t Co. 
Philadelphia Morville Clothes, ltd 
San Diego Tie Oilord Shop 
Atlanta Spencer's, ltd. 

Nashville Oh. ltd. 

Williamstown Noose ot Welsh 


SCOREBOARD continued from jHtge I, 



Mike Agostini of 
Trinidad, runningfor 
Fresno State College, 
warmed up by win- 
ning 100-yard dash 
in 0:09.4, followed 
with world-record- 
breaking 0:20.1 for 
220 on new crushed 
brick track at Ba- 
kersfield, Calif. Old 
record: 0:20.2. 



Charles Krepp. 21- 
year-old North Car- 
olina junior, scored 
triple victory in two- 
day Eastern Inter- 
collegiate swimming 
championships at 
Ithaca, N.Y., win- 
ning 100- and 200- 
yard backstroke and 
200-yard individual 
medley. 


Havana to Cuba’s picturesque Varadero 
Beach on corrected time. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Wes Santee, nation’s speediest miler, who 
is knee-deep in fight to upset AAU ban, 
sandwiched in another “special” mile be- 
tween court appearances, sped to 4:06.9 
clocking, second fastest of indoor season, 
in K of C meet at Cleveland. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League completed reg- 
ular season with Montreal in first place, 
while Detroit, New York and Toronto also 
qualified for Stanley Cup playoffs. 

Michigan pushed home two goals within 
11 seconds in second period to break tie, 
defeated Michigan Tech 7-5 to take NCAA 
title at Colorado Springs, Col. 

CRICKET 

New Zealand, never a winner in 44 previous 
test matches in 26 years, broke through to 
outscore West Indies by 190 runs at Auck- 
land, thrilling thousands who were on hand 
for historic event. 

MILEPOST 

DIED — Lieutenant David (Skippy) Brown- 
ing, 24, Olympic three-meter diving cham- 
pion in 1952, winner of eight AAU, four 
NCAA titles, called “greatest springboard 
diver the U.S. has ever had" by his^Univer- 
sity of Texas coach; when his FJ-3 jet 
fighter crashed near Rantoul, Kans. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BASEBALL 

(GRAPEFRUIT CIRCUIT RESULTS) 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

1. N.Y. Chi.(A) Bust. Oct. St. L. Cinn. 

W - 7 ; 1-2 4-2 3-2,0 2 8-2, 7-5 5-4 4-3 

Pet : .778 


5. Chicago N.Y.(A) 


3. Baltimore N.Y.(N) Clevc. Chi. (N) 
W-2; 1-7 5-9. 6-7 6-7.6-12 7-6.4-1 
Pet.:. 222 3-6 


W-6: 1-2 2 5.13-0 5-2 

Pet .750 6-2 

2. Pitts. Phils. K. City Wash. Del. 

W 5; 1-3 1-5 11-10 4-3 10-5 

Pet.:. 625 

3. N.Y. Balt. Chi.(N) Cleve 

W-S; 1-4 9-5,7-6 2-5.5-14-5.0-10 

Pet. .556 6-8 

4. Chicago Cleve. N.Y.(N) Balt. 

W 4; 1-5 6-7,7-11 5-2.1-5 6 7.1-4 


Pet.: .444 

5. Cinn. St. L. Phila. 

W 4 1-5 2-1 9-0,4 

Pet. .444 

6. St. Louis C\nn. Del. 

W-4.L5 1-2 3-2,7. 

Pet. .444 

7. Philo. Pitts. Cinn. 

W-3.L-6 5-1 0-9.8- 

Pel .333 

8. Bklvn. Mil*. Cinn. 

W-2 L-5 5-2.0-13 3-6 

Pet.:. 286 2-6 


6-3 


Phila N Y. (A) Bast. Pitts. 



far ether stuns writ*: CORDON FORD SALES COMPANY 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK I. N.Y. 



hurdle act takes Mexico City bull out 
of range of Luis Miguel Dominguin’s sword. 


slight of hand makes eye-catching 
act during women’s AAU basketball play. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





James A. Farley Jr., 

27, as well as fellow 
New York Democrat 
Francis Souhan, was 
named to a vacancy 
on State Athletic 
Commission. Young 
Jim Farley’s summa- 
ry of his program: 
to support the box- 
ing cleanup of Julius 
Helfand. 


BOXING 

RON BARTON, eight-round TKO over Albert Finch, 
lor British light heavyweight title. London. 

YOLANDE POMPEY. seventh-round TKO over Moses 
Ward, light heavyweights, London. 

COURT TENNIS 

JACK JOHNSON. New York, over James Dunn. 6-4. 
6 4. 6-4, U.S. open championship. New York, 
HARVARD, over Yale and Princeton, invitation inter- 
collegiate tournament, New York. 

FIELD TRIAL 

HOME AGAIN MIKE, owned and handled by W. C, 
Jones, Franklin, Va., nail, amateur quail champion- 
ship. Hernando. Miss. 

GOLF 

DON FAIRFIELD, Casey, III., Pensacola (Fla.) open, 
with 275. 

MIKE FETCHICK. Mahopac, N.Y., over Lionel Hobert, 
in one-hole playufl , St. PeterAurg tVTs.) open. 

HORSE RACING 

JOE JONES: $17,860 S. Maryland Handicap. 7 I., by 
114 lengths, in 1:23 3/5, Bowie, Md. Tony DeSpirito up. 

HUNT RACING 

DANCING BEACON: Sandhills Cup. IV. m. (timber), 
by 2 lengths, in 4:00.5, Southern Pines. N.C. Me 
Serrall up. 

SHOOTING 

UNIV. OF NEVADA, natl. intercollegiate rifle cham- 
pionship, with 1,443 pts. (new record). Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

SOCCER 

BRAZIL, Pan-American championship, with 4-0-1, 
Mexico City. 

TABLE TENNIS 

ERWIN KLEIN. Los Angeles, over Bernard Bukiet. 
19-21, 18-21. 21 19. 22 20, 21 13. U.S. men’s singles, 
White Plains. N.Y. 

LEAH NEUBERGER New York, over Mildred Sha- 
hian. 21-/, 21-14, 21-12, U.S. women s singles. White 
Plains, N.Y. 

PANCHO GONZALES beat Tony Trabert 2 matches to 1 
Gonzales leads 46-13. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

BAYLOR. Southwestern Recreation meet, with 42 
pts.. Ft. Worth, Texas. 



jig step gets Marianne Bpssinger ready 
for shot in U.S. table tennis tournament. 



AGO 

about ■ 

AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


THE MACK SHIRT CORP. 

CINCINNATI 2 , OHIO 


It’s “his” sportshirt . . . unmistakably. 

Vitality and verve of masculine 
designing, such as impressive Italian 
stripes in striking resort colors. 
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JIMMY J EMAIL’S 



HOTBOX 


The Question: 

Can the Navy rowing crew , champions in 
the 1952 Olympic Games, come back 
in 1956? 


KY EBRIGHT 



* 'rcw coach 
University of 
California 


"A long layoff could af- 
fect even such a grea\ 
crew. The 1956 field 
will be very strong. 
Their return to com- 
petition is not a new 
idea. Navy's 1920 Olympic Champions re- 
turned in 1924, but lost to Yale. The ex- 
periment will again be interesting and will 
strengthen the U.S. Olympic entry." 


R. H. SANFORD 

Crete coach 
Cornell University 


"If it's ever going to 
happen, this is the 
crew to do it — a fine 
crew of strong men. 
But I don't think they 
can come back. They 
have been away too long. Several are mar- 
ried. All are used to a different life. 1 doubt 
that they can reach the peak necessary for 
college competition.” 



WALTER (BUD) RAINEY 

Crew coach 
Col am hi a University 

“It's been tried before 
without success, but 
the conditions under 
which these men will 
be living will provide 
ample time for mile- 
age and conditioning necessary to become 
a great crew again. I think they can come 
back and be as good or, with added maturi- 
ty, better than they were in 1952.” 


m 

aU 


RUSSELL S. (RUSTY) CALLOW 

Crew coach 
U.S. Xapol Academy 


"Ask them. Ask their 
wives. What havethree 
years in service done 
to their incentive and 
spirit? If they want to 
win, they can. They 
were a great crew with a rare combination 
of pride and humility. Condition is half 
the battle. They are men now. They should 
be better. They may have to be.” 



WALTER J. STEIN 


THOMAS BOLLES 




President 
Brown University 
Rowing Assn. 

"They are plder and 
less fit. They can't 
train as they did for 
four years at the Acad- 
emy. But they are ex- 
perienced winners and 
champions. Navy life is not a complete 
physical letdown. To be the first crew to 
retain Olympic honors is a powerful stim- 
ulant. They can come back.” 


Manager 
1956 American 
Olympic Crew 


“They could. In my 
opinion, young men 
don't reach physical 
maturity in college. 
The average crew 
would be better if they 
could row another year or t wo. A few years 
out of college are not too much handicap 
for the greatest crew Rusty Callow has pro- 
duced. Yes, they can come back.” 


JOSEPH BURK 

Crew coach 
University of 
Pennsylvania 

"It has been tried be- 
fore by great crews and 
has met with failure. 
However, it has never 
been attempted by a 
crew as great as the 
1952 Navy crew. My feeling is that they 
will find it impossible to regain that keen 
mental attitude they had in such abun- 
dance as midshipmen.” 



AL U LBRICKSON 

Crew coach 
University of 
Washington 

“If they really want 
to row, they can be as 
good or better. How- 
ever, if there is even 
one who is returning 
to the rowing ways be- 
cause he was ordered to and doesn't have 
his heart in it, they are wasting their time. 
Only the members of this great crew can 
answer this question." 



CLIFFORD (TIP) GOES 

I Chairman 
I Olympic Rowing 
| Committee 

"Although it's been 
tried without success 
| by two other alumni 
crews, there is this dif- 
I ference: after winning 
I at Helsinki, this crew 
dedicated themselves to a comeback for the 
Olympiad in Australia. In spite of wives, 
children and naval obligations, they’ve pre- 
pared for this great effort.” 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 







LOU LINDSEY 



Crew conch 
Stanford University 


"Like judgment, the 
technique of rowing 
improves with age. 
Technically, Navy's 
more experienced oars- 
men should row more 
smoothly anti efficiently. The question is 
whether their strength and endurance can 
equal that of their younger opponents. 
They may do even better than in 1952." 


ED LEADER 



Former crew coach 
Yale University 


"Yes. These men are 
not like punch-drunk 
fighters on the come- 
back trail. Undefeat- 
ed, they still have that 
winning spirit and the 
resilience of youth. Under the good condi- 
tioning and great coaching of Rusty Cal- 
low, there is no reason why they cannot 
again reach their peak. All power to them.” 


f. M. GUTERMAN 

Rowing referee 
Xew York 


"The identical Navy 
crew of 1952 will not 
win the qualifying race 
for t he 1 9.’>6 Olympics, 
but if 'loaded' with 
other Naval Academy 
selectees from recent years, this crew could 
push brilliant, young and up-and-coming 
crews, particularly Cornell, to the peak nec- 
essary to whip the Russians." 



NEXT WEEK: 


Is Rocket Richard the 
greatest hockey player 
of all time? 


PENNSYLVANIA 



Golf Bags and Balls 

PAIRED FOR 
PLEASURE! 


Pennsylvania’s beauti- 
fully styled, longer-wear- 
ing Golf Bags, featuring 
Tolex, and top-perform- 
ing Golf Balls add up to 
greater playing pleasure 

—FOR YOU. 

Available in a wide range 
of colorful combinations, 
plaids, and solids, the bags 
have unusual appeal for 
both men and ladies. 

Be good to yourself and 
your game . . . See this 
Pennsylvania pair at your 
leading sporting goods 
and department stores 
today. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION • AKRON, OHIO 




For that exhilarating “lighter-than-air” 
feeling . . . achieved by the blending of 
custom craftsmanship and choice 
leathers into shoes of superb comfort 
and style. You'll admire . . . The Royal 
Scot . . . indispensable two-eyelet 
moccasin, in supple, rich maple or black 
boarded grain. 


GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 


J. P. SMITH SHOE COMPANY, Chicago 22 
Cralting luiurious lootwear lor discriminating stores and clientele 
has been out sole occupation lor over £0 years. 
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aZZ Z/us 

arccZ summer, 
too!.. 

Via Qantas you can take to the hills for 
winter sports in July (New Zealand Alps) 
ns well as in January (Swiss Alps) or 
enjoy Alpine summers, vice versa. People 
who are extremely fond of mountains 
may find that some of each — on the same 
trip— is a stimulating experience and, 
while they are at it, go around the world: 
$1,425 Tourist; $1,835 First Class. Ask your 
travel agent about this or other Qantas 
Super Constellation flights across the 
world to five continents. 


I AST WEEK the National Headliners Club announced its 
J 22nd annual awards. Among them, from more than 
1,500 entries in various journalistic fields, went a first-place 
silver medallion to Sports Illustrated for the series on 
Boxing’s Dirty Business, called a “comprehensive expos6 
of boxing on a national level” and cited as the “Best News 
Series in a Magazine.” 

Founded in 1935 by the Press Club of Atlantic City, the 
National Headliners in 1956 gave 23 awards for journalistic 
achievement. Others honored besides SI included Michael 
O’Neill of U.P. for his articles on the Salk polio vaccine, 
Andrew Tully of the Seri pps- Howard Newspaper Alliance 
for his series “Inside Russia,” Eric Sevareid of CBS for 
news broadcasting as exemplified in The World Tonight. 

The Headliners Award is an encouraging reminder that 
the atmosphere of boxing has lately shown many signs of 
dispelling its noxious fumes although, as a world cham- 
pionship fight demonstrated in Chicago last week, the air is 
still less than mountain-fresh ( see page 30). 

Credit for the change is far from being Si’s alone. Only 
last week SI was happy to confer its Pat on the Back to 
Dan Parker of the N. Y. Daily M irror, who received the N.Y. 
Newspaper Guild’s Page One Award for crusading journal- 
ism with his series of columns “They’re Murdering Boxing.” 

The courageous outlawing of the New York Boxing Guild 
by State Boxing Commissioner Julius Helfand was the most 
dramatic single fact in boxing’s improving conditions. Com- 
menting recently on SI, Commissioner Helfand said, “Sports 
Illustrated has set a high standard with its all-round cov- 
erage of boxing. It has also been a welcome force in contrib- 
uting to public understanding of what this office is trying 
to do to rid boxing of its undesirable elements.” 
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From the 'Botany' ’500' Crest of Fabrics’ 



Princely Perfection 
in cool tailored 




The Daroff tailoring skill that can come only 
through long experience as a clothing maker, 
has created this different, tailored casual 
wear that adds new distinction to your 
appearance! Choose from the exclusive 
‘BOTANY’ ‘500’ Casual Wardrobe, the new 
HOLIDAY Sport Coat or the exclusive 
IVY EXECUTIVE Sport Coat (see the 
co-ordinated slacks, too). 

Sport Coats $35. $39.75 up; Slacks, $16.95 up. 
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There is new beauty and gracefulness in the rounded, 
tapering lines of the Tear Drop. To make them even more 
attractive Wembley has fashioned them in smooth-drape 
Dacron-100 fabric developed by Windsor Mills. Washable, 
no pressing ever. The price? Surprisingly modest. They 
couldn’t be handsomer if they cost three times as much. 
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WRESTLING: THE NEW MAN 

T he new man wore a plain white 
towel over his shoulders in lieu of 
a robe. His weight was announced at 
240 pounds, his opponent’s at 323. The 
referee, Joe Walcott, a former heavy- 
weight boxing champion, called both 
men to the center of the ring and, after 
a moment’s talk, the bell rang and the 
action started. 

The 323-pounder, billed as Cowboy 
Rocky Lee, reached for the new man’s 
shoulders. The new man fell back, held 
up his fists like a boxer and the fat 
cowboy stopped dead in his tracks in 
apparent terror. The crowd of 4,200 in 
the Washington, D.C. arena laughed 
and cheered. 

The new man was awkward. When 
he went down, he fell heavily as though 
he were not used to falling. 

The cowboy pounced on the new 
man, grabbed his leg and twisted it. 
Ringsiders heard the cowboy whisper- 
ing in the new man’s ear. It sounded 
like “Hold on, hold on now!" The new 
man looked like he wanted to yawn. 

It went on that way. The cowboy 
persisted in mean tricks, villainous 
ways, but always retreated in terror 
when the new man held up his fists 
like a boxer. And always the crowd 
cheered and laughed at the fat cow- 
boy’s terror. 

Then the cowboy went too far. 
While Referee Walcott’s back was 
turned, he rubbed his bandaged hand 
across the new man's eyes. Then he 
dropped the new man with an arm 
twist and punched him in the stomach 
while he was down. Walcott tried to 
intervene and the cowboy gave him 
a hard shove. Again the new man put 
up his fists like a boxer. He hit the cow- 
boy full in the midsection. Not hard, 
but hard enough to put the cowboy 
down for the count of 10. It was all 
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over. Time: 11 minutes. The crowd 
cheered and laughed. 

Later, the new man talked to re- 
porters in his dressing room. They 
asked him what he thought of wres- 
tling after his first match. 

“It’s an honest living,” said Joe 
Louis, boxing’s greatest champion 
since Dempsey. “It’s not stealing.” 

The promoter said he could make 
Joe $100,000 a year if he would agree 
to wrestle three times a week. Joe 
couldn’t promise. He would have to 
think it over, he said, and talk it all 
over with his wife. 

COMMUNIST AMATEURS 

I N How the Reds Pay a Champion 
(see page 36), the Czech figure skat- 
er Miroslava N&chodsk& tells why she 
fled from her country rather than be 
“treated as a prized pig” of Commu- 
nist-dominated Czechoslovakia. Her 


experiences as a coddled and well-paid 
ward of the state are by no means 
unique. Ever since the Reds began to 
wrap up the countries of eastern and 
central Europe there have been ath- 
letes who have slipped through the 
Iron Curtain with testimony on Com- 
munist amateurism. 

When Avery Brundage, president of 
the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, visited Moscow in 1954 he waved 
a handful of testimony at the Russian 
Minister of Sport, Nikolai Romanov, 
describing the special training camps, 
special social privileges and the yearly 
salaries top amateurs receive in the 
Communist world. Romanov brushed 
the evidence aside with an exclama- 
tion: “Traitors, deserters! Would you 
attach any truth to their statements 
if they had been Americans and turned 
against your country?” 

Such a devious dismissal is hardly 
continued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT'S AHEAD 


Nashua lost a horse race, in fact came in 
fifth in the $100,000 Gulfstream Park 
Handicap, but the big bay ($1,040,515 in 
earnings) will have plenty of chances to 
pass Citation’s alltime record ($1,085,760). 
With the current stud season all but over, 
Nashua's owners have planned an active 
running career for the months ahead. 

Squaw Valley, caught up for weeks in the 
storm of a $4 million appropriation needed 
to save the 1960 Winter Olympics from be- 
ing blown off to Innsbruck, Austria, passed 
the eye of the hurricane when the Califor- 
nia assembly approved the request by a 
63-11 vote and sent it along to the senate. 
Forecast there: squally but clearing. 

Leo Durocher, flying high in TV circles, 
began to orbit an old familiar field — one 
all marked off in the shape of a diamond. 
“I had 32 years of baseball, and that’s 
enough," he repeated once more for the 


record, but this time Leo had something to 
add: “Unless,” he amended thoughtfully, 
“something should occur whereby I could 
be in the front office.” 

The Chicago Cubs may not be going any- 
where in the National League pennant race 
but their fans surely are; right to the top, 
in fact, via a set of moving ramps which 
will glide customers effortlessly to the up- 
per decks of Wrigley Field. Glorious new 
vistas, says Cub Owner Phil Wrigley, will 
now open to the older fans who previously 
passed up a chance to climb the heights. 

With the storm tides of Pacific Coast foot- 
ball investigation now pounding the shores 
of California (SI, March 19), the once- 
scandalous waves upon Lake Washing- 
ton have settled to a gentle ripple. Said 
Washington's No. 1 booster, Torchy Tor- 
rance: “There is no more Greater Seattle 
Advertising Fund as far as I am concerned.” 
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continued from page 15 

shared by Arp&d Csan&dy, secretary 
of the Hungarian Olympic Committee, 
who on a recent visit to Australia ex- 
plained genially: ‘‘In Hungary a run- 
ner like Dave Stephens would not have 
to work as a milkman during the night 
or in the early hours. John Landy 
would also get a post somewhere in 
Budapest where his training would 
be easier. I am sure that sooner or 
later people in Australia also will real- 
ize the importance and significance 
of success in sport and give top ath- 
letes the same encouragement we 
give ours.” 

The Polish boxer Henryk Tyczynski, 
who recently escaped to the West, is 
more explicit in his denunciation of 
the Communist amateur. Speaking 
over a Radio Free Europe program he 
said, “Communist athletes are noth- 
ing but subsidized professionals. . . . 
We who are so-called ‘amateur ath- 
letes’ receive extra food, hold dummy 
jobs for which we are highly paid. . . . 
My job in Warsaw was physical in- 
structor of the employees of the Min- 
istry of Security. 1 worked only about 
two hours a day. The rest of the time 
I was able to train. ... I received as 
much as $110 extra a month for ‘food’ 
in spite of food allowances. Before a 
match I was sent to special training 
camps for as long as a month — on full 
salary.” 

But perhaps the most telling note 
about Red “amateurism” is the trend 
to fewer and fewer athletic refugees. 
Just before the 1952 Olympic Games a 
group of these stateless athletes pe- 
titioned the International Olympic 
Committee to be allowed to compete 
at Helsinki. Their request was turned 
down because of a long-standing rule 
that “only nationals of a country are 
eligible to represent that country” 
and that a competitor once having 
competed for one country is ineligible 
“to represent another country on a 
future occasion except where his for- 
mer country or place of birth has been 
incorporated in another state.” To- 
day, most of these original stateless 
athletes have either turned pro or 
are past their competitive peak, and 
there are so few new candidates that 
there is little point in bringing up 
the matter of their Olympic competi- 
tion again. 

Miroslava explains the thin trickle 
of athletes to the West when she says, 
“Younger people have been out of 
touch with the West. They don’t know 
the languages, they are afraid and they 


don’t know what to believe any more. 
But mostly, the life of an athlete is 
good, too good. My running away was 
a hard decision for me to make — and 
I knew about the West.” 

HUSTLERSHIP 

I N recent years, visiting types 
who might be characterized as the 
Drinker, the Invalid and the Shabby 
Equipment Hack have become familiar 
on almost all U.S. golf courses. In this 
week’s issue Life warns golfers to be 
on guard. Beware, for example, the 
Drinker who swigs from a bottle of 
Scotch (actually tea), lurches through 
the first nine, hiccupingly suggests that 
all bets be doubled and then takes the 
back nine with a 10-foot putt. Along 
with the Invalid who limps but shoots 
in the 70s and the Shabby Equipment 
Hack who can disembowel par with 
only a rickety four-iron, the Drinker 
belongs to a genus of con men known 
as golf hustlers. 

Some hustlers are not as obvious as 
the foregoing types but all have one 
characteristic in common: a deep, uni- 
form tan. Among themselves, hustlers 
joke about being “too tan” for one 
another and, in turn, call a victim a 
“paleface,” especially at southern win- 
ter resorts. Hustlers can well afford to 
go South for the winter; a hustler who 
cannot average at least $50 a day 
blushes through his tan. 

The hustlers drew unwelcome atten- 
tion to themselves by winning too 
often in some of last year’s big Calcutta 
tournaments. Since the uproar at Long 
Island's famous Deepdale (SI, Nov. 
14), the U.S. Golf Association has been 
conducting an anti-Calcutta crusade. 
Bing Crosby was among the first to 



SHATTERING BLOW 

This boxer's hands are cut and raw; 

How did it come to pass? 

He didn't know his victim’s jaw 
Was really, truly, glass. 

— Irwin L. Stein 


back up the USGA by eliminating the 
Calcutta in his tournament. This 
month a Greenbrier official announced 
that from now on there will be no or- 
ganized gambling in any Greenbrier 
tournament. 

Nonetheless, writes Life’s Marshal! 
Smith, “The efforts at reform have lef. 
the practitioners of the confidence game 
relatively unmoved. Their main source 
of income would not be affected even i ' 
all Calcuttas suddenly vanished. The 
links are still crowded with potential 
[palefaces], all flush with money and 
willing to go along. . . 

THE FURROWED ENGLISH BROW 

S pring, the season of hope and daf- 
fodils, seemed to have plunged 
English sports authorities and a good 
many English sportswriters into a 
mood of stiff-spined irascibility; to a 
man they seemed to find sporting 
mores in a state of disintegration, the 
sporting spirit softening to a gruel- 
like consistency, and attitudes in the 
colonies beyond any gentleman’s pow- 
er of description. Though Englishmen 
differed among themselves somewhat, 
verbal canings were definitely the or- 
der of the day. 

English professional soccer (foot- 
ball) players— who average C416 or 
about $1,164 a year — demand extra 
fees for appearing in night games and 
before television cameras and an aboli- 
tion of a $42-a-week maximum wage 
limit. Then, to give the Players’ Union 
some leverage in the matter, members 
of the Wolverhampton Wanderers re- 
fused to play a scheduled night game 
with a championship Spanish team 
from Bilbao. When a player from Tot- 
tenham innocently suggested that 
more money would not necessarily 
ruin team spirit — and added, “Look at 
American baseball” — he only seemed 
to fan the indignation of professional 
league magnates. “This day will go 
down in the annals of professional 
football as Black Wednesday,” thun- 
dered William McKeag, onetime Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle. “We herald the 
era of Big Brother in soccer. The next 
thing will be ‘dressing-room stewards’ 
and they will be able to tell their cap- 
tains where to get off!” 

Meanwhile, cricket officials and 
cricket writers were in a state of ful- 
minating indignation over the per- 
formance, on field and off, of the 
Marylebone Cricket Club’s Young 
England A Team during an invasion 
of Pakistan. The Marylebone players 
not only lost three straight games in 
Peshawar and two (to one victory) in 
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Karachi, but threw the Pakistanis into 
an unconscionable uproar by 1) play- 
fully kidnaping one Mr. Idris Begh, 
an umpire, after a formal dinner; 2) 
carrying him off to their hotel in a 
tonga; and 3) pouring water on him. 
Mr. Begh appeared next day with his 
arm in a sling and the crowd roared 
"Shame! Shame!” and "Go home, 
MCC!” In Karachi, furthermore, 
Pakistan’s wicket keeper, Imtiaz 
Ahmad, stopped the game and pro- 
tested that the Marylebone players 
were using “abusive language” while 
he was batting. 

The English players seemed astound- 
ed by all this uproar and charged plain- 
tively that the Pakistanis were abusing 
them too and, worse, doing it in a lan- 
guage they couldn't understand. Nev- 
ertheless they were chided unmercifully 
by their countrymen at home. “The 
MCC . . . must bring the culprits 
home as soon as this Test finishes on 
Wednesday,” trumpeted London’s 
Daily Herald. “We lost games and we 
lost face!” 

Simultaneously, Jack Crump, secre- 
tary of the British Amateur Athletic 
Board, which regulates track-and-field 
in England, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland, was in a state ap- 
proximating that of a truant officer 
who has caught a covey of high school 
boys under the marquee of a burlesque 
theater. 

The source of Crump’s high blood 
pressure was (of all places) the Uni- 
versity of Idaho— whose track coach. 



Joseph H. B. Glander, wrote early 
this year to Britain’s Athletics Week- 
ly to announce that his school will 
give scholarships to deserving and 
“sensible” British athletes, preferably 
middle-distance runners. Gerald Carr, 
20, a shotputter and discus thrower, 
and Ray Hatton, 24, an 8:57.4 two- 
miler, showed interest. So did four 
half-piilers: Richard Mackay, 22, who 
has run 1:52.4; Norman Lloyd, 23, 
1:52.6; Donald Gorrie, 22 (an Oxford 
undergraduate), 1:50.0; and Michael 
Rawson, 21, 1:52.6. 

The scholarships which Idaho of- 
fered were not exactly princely — each 
runner would get tuition ($260) and a 
chance to wait on table in a fraternity 
house, if he could qualify scholastical- 
ly. But all would need a British Ama- 
teur Athletic Board certificate of ama- 
teur status and permission to compete 
abroad. “This,” snapped Crump, “is a 
bad thing for amateur athletics. If an 
exodus like this is not nipped in the 
bud, American universities will finally 
walk off with all our best athletes. 
. . . We should need to examine care- 
fully the offer made by Idaho Univer- 
sity.” Editor Jimmy Green of Athletics 
Weekly was blunter: “I believe the 
American scholarship system is just as 
much legalized professionalism as any 
thing in Eastern Europe.” 

But meanwhile British sportswrit- 
ers seemed bent on defending Wes 
Santee to the hilt. "America’s athletic 
bosses,” wrote Jack Peart of London’s 
Sunday Pictorial, "are on a witch hunt 


over expenses.” “America bans miler 
Wes Santee because he gets a few dol- 
lars too much in expenses,” protested 
the Daily Mirror's Peter Wilson. “It 
seems you have to check up on the 
race (ethnic), religion, creed and fi- 
nancial standing of the runner’s grand- 
mothers’ aunts before you can share 
the cinders with some cad who might 
pollute the track by having accepted 
five shillings as a prize in the mixed 
three-legged race when he was at his 
kindergarten. It is all so infernally 
stupid.” 

But then, perhaps all concerned 
would feel better when the sun grew a 
mite warmer and the Brussels sprouts 
turned green. 

COURT TENNIS, ANYBODY? 

A merica’s third annual intercolle- 
• giate court tennis tournament got 
under way at the Racquet and Tennis 
Club in New York last week and was 
quickly marked by the impressive play 
of the Harvards, who started out by 
banging what are known as railroad 
serves in the general direction of their 
opponents from Yale. 

In the railroad serve the ball skit- 
ters along a sloping roof, slightly more 
than head high, on the left-hand side 
of the court from the server. It rolls 
off the sloping roof, hits the wall at 
the far end from the server and, thanks 
to the strong spin on the ball, must be 
virtually scraped off the floor for the 
continued on nest page 
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continued from page 17 

return. The railroad requires not only 
natural ability but lots of practice, 
and it was evident that Harvard had 
somehow acquired both. The Harvard 
team not only won the tournament, it 
dominated the affair with 13 winning 
matches to six for Yale and two for 
Princeton. 

Court tennis was the sport of kings 
in the Middle Ages, and there is still 
something hauntingly regal, or regally 
tense, about it. Watching the grim- 
faced Yale and Harvard players, it 
was easy to understand that a few cen- 
turies ago an Earl of Essex bashed a 
Prince of Wales with his racquet dur- 
ing a close game. Matches take place 



in near silence. The ball makes a sub- 
dued bowling-alley rumble as it moves, 
very fast, along the slope; then there 
is a sharp snapping sound as the rac- 
quet hits it, or almost as frequently, a 
wooden clatter as the racquet hits the 
composition floor or the wall in getting 
behind the ball. The court, which looks 
like a huge drained swimming pool, is 
a stylized version of a medieval court- 
yard. Various openings at the ends and 
under the slanting roof are stylized 
survivals of doorways and windows 
that provided hazards in the days 
when kings played court tennis in 
their own courtyards. 

The game is fast, like tennis, and 
is scored the same way, but the tempo 
constantly changes. Long volleys are 
suddenly interrupted while the ball 
rolls lazily along the slope, as in the 
childhood game of ante-i-over (or An- 
thony Over). In the intervals of wait- 
ing for the ball to drop, players plot 
their strategy — to drive it into one of 
the openings, to send it ricocheting off 
the "tambour” (symbolic buttress) or 
in any case to do something that will 
leave the opponent swinging at the 
empty air. Court tennis enthusiasts say 
that their game is like chess because of 
the infinite possibilities of every shot. 

Kings never liked to appear ridicu- 
lous, and a tennis-playing monarch 
who found himself swinging at a ball 
that was dead at his feet usually kept 
on with the game, trying to pay some- 
body back as long as his kingdom en- 
dured. James I of Scotland was even 
assassinated on his tennis court. He 
tried to escape through an opening in 


the wall, forgetting he had previously 
blocked it up because he lost so many 
tennis balls through it. All these por- 
tentous historical reflections came 
readily to mind last week in the inter- 
collegiate court-tennis tournament. 
The men of Harvard were composed 
and completely at ease, with a con- 
trol that even the most untutored spec- 
tator could appreciate, but over* all 
court-tennis players there occasionally 
come expressions which suggest how 
kings must have looked when they 
ordered someone beheaded. 

Harvard was left out of the first in- 
tercollegiate tournament. In an effort 
to popularize the game, James Van 
Alen, a three-time U.S. champion, 
improvised the affair with six under- 
graduates from Yale and Princeton, 
only one of whom had ever been on a 
court tennis court before. There are 
only seven courts in the United States 
and less than 500 players, and while 
individual college students occasion- 
ally take up the game, there were then 
no college teams. Somewhat miffed at 
having been ignored, Harvard scraped 
together a team, challenged the tourna- 
ment winner, Yale, and lost. 

Last week Harvard was amply re- 
venged. One of the seven American 
courts is in Boston, and the Harvard 
teams had been making good use of it 
while Yale and Princeton players had 
to practice in New York or Philadel- 
phia. An American universities team 


has been invited to play in England in 
July, against the best of the Oxford- 
Cambridge racqueteers, and Harvard 
players are obvious first choices for 
places on the U.S. squad. The debacle 
of Yale and Princeton, however, may 
have been a little too complete. Court 
tennis rousing the concentration it 
does, the victory looks like the begin- 
ning of a rivalry destined to last for 
centuries. It’s that kind of a game. 

READER RESPONSE 

T his, obviously, is not Nashua,” 
reads the caption over a drawing of 
a sad-eyed, sway-backed plug in the 
M arch issue of Jesu it M issions. The an- 
nouncement goes on to explain that 
Father Bernard O’Leary, S.J., of the 
Jamshedpur Mission in northeastern 
India, doesn’t really want Nashua but 
does need a horse for the regular visits 
he makes to 10 or 12 outlying villages 
without roads. In India a suitable 
mount costs $200. Jesuit Missions 
asked for contributions. 

The other day a letter arrived with 
a message for Father O’Leary. "I am 
sorry I am not in a position to send 
Nashua himself,” it ran, “but I do hope 
the enclosed check will enable you to 
procure a horse that will serve your 
purpose as well.” The check was for 
$200. Like the letter, it was signed by 
James E. Fitzsimmons, the bent, gentle, 
81-year-old trainer of Nashua. 


SPECTACLE 


THE LURE OF SPEED 


Beautiful, dangerous supremely thrilling, sports 
car racing has a magnetic attraction for Its fans 


Racing drivers, when pinned down, find it difficult to express just what 
it is that inspires in them such devotion to so dangerous a sport. Stirling 
Moss of England (SI, Nov. 14) thought it was acceleration, the supreme 
thrill of power from a perfectly tuned engine. Spain’s Marquis de Por- 
tago, pondering the matter, came up with “courage — the challenge to 
one’s courage of a fierce competition in awareness of death.” Whatever 
it is, it grips men like a fever. It can be read in the faces on the opposite 
page — Dave Michaels (top), of Montclair, N.J., in his Bandini-Offy; 
Alexis DuPont, of Montchanin, Del., in his bullet-fast Cooper; Ray 
Saidel, of Manchester, N.H., in his big Allard-J. It can be seen also 
in the pictures which follow, and it will find its ultimate expression this 
Saturday in the biggest of U.S. sports car events, the Florida Interna- 
tional 12-Hour Grand Prix of Endurance on a former airfield in Sebring. 
For more about that event, its cars and its drivers, turn to page 23. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





In Florida, World Champion Juan Manuel Fangio whips Lancia through curve in Sebring’s 


In Illinois, steaming engine brings an Austin-ttealey in for a quick pit stop during a Chanute Field race 





12-hour endurance run. This week’s renewal brings the world’s top drivers to the U.S. 



In California, an acrobatic official gives a zestful wave of the checkered flag to a winner in the Golden Gate meet 





SEBRING COMES OF AGE 


With the world’s best drivers and top-ranking factory teams, 
America’s biggest sports car race achieves its true stature 


N owhere in the U.S. does the fierce beauty and inten- 
sity of sports car racing pictured on the preceding pages 
reach a higher pitch than in the 12-hour Grand Prix of 
Endurance at Sebring, Fla. There, facing a 5.2-mile circuit 
of road and airport runway, some 6C cars will roar out of 
the pits at 10 a.m. this Saturday in a Le Mans-type stand- 
ing start, and through the long, hot day and evening, until 
10 o’clock that night, the blare and blast of exhausts, the 
squeal of tires, the howling of high speeds will keep the 
nerves and fiber of drivers and spectators alike tuned to the 
breaking point. For Sebring, more than any other American 
auto race, is a test of endurance in the true sense — endur- 
ance not only of cars but of human beings. 

Each race at Sebring has its own special flavor. In the 
early years, from 1950, it was a testing ground for Ameri- 
cans like James H. Kimberly, now president of the Sports 
Car Club of America, in their rediscovery of sports car rac- 
ing and a showcase for the veteran Europeans demonstrat- 
ing their experience and skill. In 1953 came the first big 
U.S. triumph to that hard-working American sports car 
pioneer Briggs Cunningham in a car of his own design. In 
1954, the first year of Sebring’s entrance into the worldwide 
competition sponsored by the Federation Internationale 
d’Automobile, one of the smallest entrants ran away with 
the race: a 1,452-cc OSCA, running with watchlike preci- 
sion and driven with superlative skill by young Stirling 
Moss and Connecticut’s Bill Lloyd. Last year, in one of the 
most grueling contests ever, 34 of 80 entries were left by the 
wayside as Mike Hawthorne and Phil Walters worked their 
way to victory in a D-Jaguar. 

This year, the sixth of the annual classic, will be remem- 
bered always for at least two things. For the first time four 
major European factories have officially entered works cars 
and works teams: Jaguar, Ferrari, Maserati and Aston Mar- 
tin. For the first time a major American factory is laying 
its prestige on the line: General Motors, which has three 
of its hot new Corvettes at Sebring under the sponsorship 
of Raceway Enterprises. Thus, in a double boost, Sebring 
has become not only an arena where the greatest of Euro- 
pean cars will join battle, but also the place where Detroit, 
with the most massive automobile production facilities in 
the world, enters the modern international racing field. 

Two conclusions can immediately be drawn from this. 
First, the speed and competitive fire of this year's race 
at Sebring will be hotter than ever before. Secondly, as a 
direct result, the “glorious uncertainty” of racing will be 
greater than ever. Sebring may look like a big-car contest 


— Corvette, Jaguar, Ferrari and Aston Martin each has 
three works cars entered, Maserati two— but it is entirely 
possible that a small car will win it. Battling it out in a 
12-hour grind, the biggest and the best may fail, even with 
drivers like Ferrari’s Juan Manuel Fangio, last year’s world 
champion, and the Marquis de Portago, or Jaguar’s Mike 
Hawthorne, Corvette’s John Fitch, Maserati’s Piero Ta- 
rufti, Aston Martin’s Stirling Moss, the second-best driver 
in the world. As one driver put it: "The fast cars are really 
going to have to go fast this year”; and in an endurance 
race speed is a negative as well as a positive factor. The 
winner at Sebring will be the man who can maintain most 
consistently, through 12 nerve-racking hours, that precar- 
ious balance between maximum speed and minimum strain 
which will enable him and his car to hold together to the 
finish line. 

In this wide-open field there are, nonetheless, favorites; 
and, not surprisingly, they are among Europe’s Big Four. 
With their disc brakes (important on a short course with 
sharp turns like Sebring), Aston Martin and Jaguar are 
rated likely to fight for first place between them, with 
Ferrari and Maserati battling it out for second. Mechan- 
ically, Jaguar’s experimental fuel injection engine could 
work for a slight edge, but Stirling Moss, Aston Martin’s 
No. 1 driver, with his cool head and calculating mind 
could cancel this out in a duel with the nervy but tempera- 
mental Mike Hawthorne. 

There are also great question marks, among the favor- 
ites as well as the lesser-known entries. Jaguar’s fuel injec- 
tion is one; new and untried in any race, it could be sensa- 
tional or a flop. The Corvette is another— though the 
Corvette team has probably trained harder than any other 
for the Sebring grind under the tutelage of ex-Mercedes 
Works Driver Fitch, it is a long jump which Chevrolet 
is taking from Detroit to international racing, and not 
even Fitch can foretell what will happen. A question mark, 
too, is another unique American entry: Bob Sweikert, 
last year's AAA champion and winner of the Indianapolis 
500, who will be driving in a sports car endurance race 
for the first time in a D-Jaguar. 

For the small cars, besides the possibility of overall vic- 
tory because of attrition among their big brothers, there 
are three other targets to shoot at. Next to a victory in their 
class, the most important prize is victory on index of per- 
formance. Under the FI A system of scoring, each entrant 
has a minimum average performance to maintain; the car 
continued on pa ye 66 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SPORT 


front view also shows Arcaro and Nashua (second from 
right) are trapped as the horses head into the homestretch. 

EDDIE ARCARO 
IN A BOX 

In the middle and definitely a backbencher 
rides Eddie Arcaro on Nashua atGulfstream 
Park. Logic and the odds called for Nashua 
to win the $100,000 Gulfstream Handicap 
and top Citation’s record earnings, but it 
was not the bay colt’s day. Heading into the 
stretch, he and Eddie, ready or not, had no 
place to go. Brookmeade Stable’s Sailor 
finished first, Nashua fifth. (For Whitney 
Tower’s full account of the race see p. 48) 
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WOMIDERFUL WORLD continued 


For five days in Moncton, New Brunswick It 


was squat and sweep, as 1 1 teams battled for 


OF CURLING 


the Canadian curling championship. Winning 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




“rink”: Manitoba, which defeated Ontario 
In a playoff game. The high point came in an 
unprecedented “extra end,” equivalent of 
baseball’s extra innings.With the score 7-7, 


Billy Walsh, Manitoba captain, broke up the 
game by sliding his last 30-pound stone 140 
feet and placing It squarely on the “button,” 
center spot of one of the 12-foot circles above 
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SAM: TOP DOG 


BY A NOSE 


And out off the 1956 National Championship 
field trials at Grand Junction, Tenn., comes 
Palamonium, a courageous liver-and-white 
pointer better known as Sam, to take top 
honors before a mounted gallery lOO strong 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY BERN KEATING 

For an account of Palamonium's performance turn to page 65 
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top bird dog, Palamonium was credited with seven bevies 
of quail and one backing of a bracemate during running of trial. 






THE CLEANUP BEGAN WITH THIS 


The series of articles which won for SI the 
Headliners Club Award (see page 10) began 
with this lead story in the November 1, 1954 
issue. It described how Welterweight Johnny 
Saxton, shown above in the fond arms of his 
beaming manager. Slinky Palermo, "won” 
the welterweight title for the first time. Since 
then much has been done, especially in New 


York and Pennsylvania, to clean up boxing’s 
dirty business. But not in the state of Illinois. 
That state was picked, quite logically, for a 
fight, described on the following pages, which 
could not have been promoted either in New 
York or Pennsylvania, and which eloquently 
documents the fact that Si's effort to clean 
up boxing’s dirty business must be continued 


A MIGHTY PECULIAR FIGHT 

Welter Champion Carmen Basillo outfought and outpunched 
by MARTIN KANE Johnny Saxton but he had no chance in Chicago Stadium, where 
favorites are fated to lose — as the smart money knows by now 


M ay the better participant emerge triumphant," 
was the standard and pious invocation that the old 
fight announcer Harry Balogh made famous in the Turbu- 
lent (but relatively innocent) Thirties. 

These days it would have a hollow sound. And nowhere 
would it sound more like a halfwit bellowing into an empty 
beer barrel than in Chicago Stadium. There, the other 
night. Carmen Basilio, welterweight champion of the 
world and the better participant, emerged untriumphant 
and titleless from a fight with Johnny Saxton. 

In the opinion of the crowd of 12,000, in the opinion of 
the great majority of sportswriters present (21 to 7 ) and in 
the opinion of Carmen Basilio, the titleholder had retained 
his championship. But, in the dissenting opinion of two 
judges and a referee of sorts, Saxton had won. 

When Benny Bentley, the ring announcer, a fellow of no 
little courage, reported this to the world the shock wave 
trembled all along the coaxial cable from New York to San 
Francisco. A million TV sets teetered on their tables. In 
Chicago Stadium the crowd booed itself blue for 15 min- 
utes, with only intermittent pauses to catch its breath. 
The booing may have set a new record for freestyle right- 
eous indignation but it had no effect on the record books 
of boxing. Johnny Saxton, who had won the welterweight 
title from Kid Gavilan by a similarly spurious decision on 
the night, of October 20, 1954, had regained his title, 
through what means no man may say for sure. 

To essay a guess at the means one must know a little 
about Chicago Stadium, about the state of boxing in the 
State of Illinois, and about the stateless status of Blinky 
Palermo, Saxton’s manager without portfolio. 

The Stadium is owned by the bigwigs of the Internation- 
al Boxing Club (James D. Norris, president!, which in 
turn owns that part of boxing outside the purview of 
Frankie Carbo. It is a building of imposing, sporting-type 
architecture, presenting a soot-stained face of relative 
grandeur above the slums of West Madison Street. In- 
side, its patrons have seen some strange goings-on. 

Since last September 28, for instance, there have been 
eight fight-nights at the stadium. In every one of the eight 
main events the underdog— the fighter with the betting 
odds against him — won. Smart-money gamblers have been 
cleaning up. The most wondrously consistent performance 
in this scandalously inconsistent series was that of Bobby 
Boyd, the middleweight. Boyd fought three times there, 
was the underdog (12 to 5, 8 to 5, 2 to 1 ) each time and won 
each time. This is not to suggest that the last eight Stadium 
main events were crooked. (One of them was the Sugar 


Ray Robinson-Bobo Olson fight, i It is merely to suggest 
that there was something mighty peculiar about the way 
they all turned out. It is a rare thing to see an eight-horse 
parlay pay off, especially on long shots. 

Sooner or later, one would have thought, those who bet 
on fights in Chicago would have caught on to the inverted 
Chicago system which, translated into reality, means that 
the fighter who is assigned the longest odds is actually the 
professional gamblers’ favorite. Thus, on the night of 
March 14 when Basilio was listed as a 2-to-l favorite over 
Saxton, the smart money really expected Saxton to win. 
It made no difference that Saxton is a punch-and-clutch 
fighter, a master of the relentless retreat, or that it has 
been a long time since he scored a point for aggressiveness. 
Every conceivable honest figure from 1 to 0, including 
fractions, said he would lose. 

The figures did not take into account, however, that 
Illinois is the only one of the four big boxing states (New 
York, Pennsylvania and California are the other three) 
that has done nothing whatever to clean its vineyard of 
the little foxes who spoil the grapes. The figures did not 
take into account that Illinois is the only state of the four 
still willing to do business, by subtlety and deviousness, 
with Blinky Palermo. 

Blinky Palermo is a ruddy-cheeked man who looks out 
through hooded lids on boxing’s dirty business and finds 
it profitable. It has, in fact, been his only resource in several 
years, since the numbers racket in Philadelphia became 
socially effete for him. He owns Johnny Saxton, now wel- 
terweight champion once again, and he has owned other 
more or less distinguished fighters like Ike Williams and 
Coley Wallace. But Blinky no longer has a license in his 
home state of Pennsylvania. As it was ahout to expire 
there, Blinky extended his feelers to test whether New 
York might welcome his application. New York warned 
him not even to try. Pennsylvania said it would go along 
with New York. Julius Helfand, New York boxing commis- 
sion chairman, said he would refuse to stultify himself by 
sanctioning a Basilio-Saxton fight. He warned that letting 
Saxton sign for the fight would be a mere proxy arrange- 
ment, with Blinky lurking behind the scenes. 

But Lou Radzienda, boxing commissioner for Illinois 
and president of the National Boxing Association, had no 
qualms at all. .He let Saxton sign despite Helfand’s warn- 
ing that this was but a fraudulent device that would in- 
sure Blinky’s cut. 

Commissioner Radzienda, incidentally, is a friend of 
continued on next page 
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A MIGHTY PECULIAR FIGHT 

continued from page SI 

one of Chicago’s biggest bookies and proud of it (SI, March 
12). The commission is responsible for the competence and 
honesty of the judges and referees it appoints. 

That is the wav it was on Wednesday night when Basilio, 
togged in a champion’s hooded robe of creamy silk and 
maroon trim, jigged in his corner waiting for the commer- 
cials to end and the bell to ring. That noon, in the same 
ring, he had weighed in at 146 pounds — somewhat tense, 
even a little surly, his battered face reflecting the strain of 
the training grind. And he may have remembered that 
he had twice lost fights in Chicago, one to Billy Graham, 
once even to that television morning-glory. Chuck Davey. 
He certainly remembered it later. So confident of victory 
were his managers, Joe Netro and John De John, that they 
announced a press conference would be held next day — 
“if,” they added modestly, “Carmen wins.” It was a fair 
guess that the conference would announce that Basilio 
wanted to fight Sugar Ray Robinson for the middleweight 
title and really important outdoors money in June. 

Across the ring Saxton jogged too, his white turkish- 
towel robe flopping. His face was bland, impassive, as it 
had been when he weighed in at 146 s , pounds. He had 
been first in the ring, to little applause. There had been 
tremendous cheers for Basilio. 

The fighters dropped their robes but there was still a 
long wait for the bell. They jogged some more, facing each 
other, looking into each other’s eyes, because some fighters 
believe that is the way to face an opponent before the bell. 

The first of the fight’s three surprises was that Basilio 
won the first round by actually outboxing Saxton, though 
the officials did not think so. The theory had been that 
Basilio never looks good against a boxer, that he is a 
swarmer who takes three punches to land one. The second 
surprise was that Basilio, the strong, durable man who 
twice had worn down his fighting counterpart, Tony De- 
Marco, was far more tired than Saxton in the closing 
rounds. And the third surprise was, of course, the verdict. 

In that first round Carmen Basilio, nonboxer, let only a 
couple of jabs give him pause, then surged in to attack the 
meat of the matter, Saxton’s body, and pounded it with 
lefts and rights, precisely according to the plan he had an- 
nounced days before. He scored with a solid right cross to 
the head. He took some jabs again, landed some of his own, 
and was rocked by a Saxton right. Moments later he was 
back again with his own right. He scored with a combina- 
tion, a right to the body and a hook to the head. He out- 
maneuvered Saxton, bewildered him, pummeled him. He 
was fully in charge. 

He won the next round by an even wider margin, though 
he fell back on the congenital weakness of the converted 
southpaw, a right-hand lead. He scored with the right-hand 
lead, slamming it to body and head, driving Saxton back, 
shifting opportunely from head to body. The orthodox 
Saxton was doing far less well with his lefts and resorted 
finally to his defensive maneuver, wrestling. They were wres- 
tling as the bell rang, and when Basilio broke away Saxton 
hit him with a right. The crowd booed, clearing its throat 
for what was to follow. It booed quite a few times more as 
Referee Frank Gilmer separated the fighters repeatedly in 
a way which prevented Basilio from using his principal 
skill, infighting, for more than a few moments at a time. 

Saxton won the third round on everybody’s card. It was 
in this round that the padding in Saxton’s left glove burst 
through the seams and forced a minute’s halt while a new 



wrestling johnny saxton black trunks) pushed Ba- 
silio around but took heavy punishment from Basilio's infighting. 


glove was substituted. Basilio managed to cross over some 
of Saxton’s jabs with his right and he broke through to the 
body, too, but the incessant, head-snapping Saxton jabs 
piled up a lot of points. After the new glove was laced on, 
Saxton used it as part of a one-two combination and then, 
with more jabs, had Basilio retreating at the bell. 

Scoring of the fourth round was a significant mystery. 
Referee Gilmer, who wound up the fight with a card show- 
ing Saxton the winner by two points, gave the round to 
Basilio. The judges, whose final cards had Saxton the win- 
ner by a preposterous seven points, gave it to Saxton. They 
may have been preoccupied. Here are the SI reporter’s 
notes for the round: "Saxton [scores] with left uppercut. 
Basilio to the body. Basilio left hook. Basilio right cross. 
Basilio right to the body. Basilio begins body attack. Ba- 
silio beautiful right to the head. Saxton two lefts to head. 
Basilio gets him on ropes and pounds, winding up with 
left to head. Saxton right to head. Saxton left, and right to 
head. Basilio drives to ropes." It was clearly a round in 
which Basilio was the effective aggressor, in which Saxton’s 
defensive abilities were as nothing, and in which, if “ring 
generalship” means anything. Generalissimo Basilio was 
using his best field tactic— the furious, all-out attack — 
with the elan of a Patton slashing through France. 

There would be little intellectual nourishment in a fur- 
ther round-by-round account of the fight. There is no 
question that Basilio, who twice outlasted DeMarco, tired 
himself chasing Saxton and, in the closing rounds, was 
much less potent than he had started out to be. Saxton 
paced himself better. As Basilio grew weary, Saxton’s jab, 
run and clutch technique became more effective as a points 
gainer and sometimes made the bloody-nosed, raw-eyed 
Basilio look like a futile fury, swinging round instead of 
straight, beaten to the punch, as frustrated and astonished 
as a beagle who finds himself chasing a backward-running, 
sharp-toothed rabbit. 

But up through the 10th round, which everyone agreed 
continued on page S5 
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What? Gin "on the rocks" too? 



And Fleischmann smoothness means perfect mixed drinks every time! 
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You’re always well-groomed, 
on or off the green, in this 
BUCK SKEIN BRAND jacket. 

The reason, of course, 
is Chromspun acetate. Woven with 
rayon in a smart shadow stripe 
that owes its good sportsmanship 
to Chromspun’s crispness and 
resistance to wrinkling and soiling. 
The cut is continental with 
cotton knit collar, waistband 
and cuffs. In blue, gray, olive, 
pumpkin or spruce, with contrasting 
rayon stripe lining. $12.95 
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A MIGHTY PECULIAR FIGHT 

continued from page 82 

he had won masterfully, Basilio was well out in front. He 
had discovered that Saxton sometimes ducks his head 
after throwing a jab and when the challenger did so Basi- 
lio’s left would come crashing through. In the sixth he 
withstood a savage attack to the body and head, made 
Saxton miss with his lefts, drove hard to the body and at 
the end staggered Saxton with a right. In the seventh, 
with the crowd bawling “Come on, Carmie, let’s go!” he 
took a few lefts to get Saxton against the ropes and was 
scoring heavily in infighting when the referee separated 
them. The crowd booed at this, but even so Gilmer gave 
the round to Basilio, and it was the judges who awarded 
it to Saxton. The eighth might have been considered even 
but the officials gave it to Saxton, perhaps on the basis of 
a left-right-left to the head shortly before the bell. The 
referee disagreed with the judges again on the ninth round, 
awarding it to Basilio, who had crossed and hooked effec- 
tively and twice had the retreating Saxton on the ropes. 

But in the closing rounds Basilio was clearly weary, 
though hy no means exhausted. His legs gave him less drive, 
his punches traveled in wider arcs and, when he drove 
Saxton against the ropes, as he did several times, it was 
a desperate onslaught in which his timing was off. Once, 
in the 12th, when he saw that Saxton’s mouthpiece was 
red with blood, Basilio was inspired to charge head down 
and ran into a left uppercut. The realization that Basilio 
was losing his effectiveness gave Saxton brief spells of will- 
ingness to go on the attack, and when Basilio tried to 
change the tide he found himself walking into sharp, cut- 
ting jabs. There was blood on Basilio’s trunks as he came 
out for the 14th round. Vaseline had been smeared on his 
left eyebrow and puffed-out lower lid. He advanced into a 
staggering right to the head and was himself driven back 
against the ropes. Both his hands were carried low, out of 
weariness. Saxton had dropped his right — most likely in 
the hope of drawing leads, for his counterpunching had 
become very effective. 

The final round was nothing much to look at. Saxton 
was booed for wrestling and was punished in the infighting 
but he also scored to the head. He did not seem to be trying 
too hard, and that was strange, for the last round is a time 
when fighters try to show who is really in command. It 
could have been called an even round, and one of the 
judges so scored it, but the other two officials gave it to 
Saxton. 

Then came the verdict. Few in the crowd believed that 
Basilio had won by a wide margin but scarcely anyone 
thought he had lost, and there was proper rage that an ag- 
gressive, hard-punching, courageous champion had been 
stripped of his title by mere cuteness, by the kind of fighter 
who infuriates those who have paid to see action and by a 
man whose original claim to the title was based on one of 
the worst performances ever seen in a championship bout. 

While the crowd booed, while Johnny Saxton and his en- 
tourage celebrated in the ring, ex-Champion Carmen Ba- 
silio slipped downstairs to his dressing room to drink bitter 
tea from a paper cup, to weep as he tried to tell his indigna- 
tion and to sit finally, a towel draped across his bony knees, 
in silent dejection, peering through puffed eyelids at the 
cement floor, as hard as the fate he had just been dealt. 

“See,” said Angelo Dundee, his cut man. "He isn’t cut 
at all. Just slits. Those aren’t cuts. Just little slits.” There 
is a sensitivity in the Basilio camp about this matter of 
cuts. Carmen mumbled something. 


“Double left hooks to the stomach,” he was saying, chok- 
ing on the words. “Don’t they count for anything in this 
town? I didn’t get credit for infighting. Don’t you get credit 
in this town for left hooks to the body? Infighting, in- 
fighting!” 

Joe Netro, his stout, gray-haired manager, put a hand 
on his shoulder. 

"We’ll have to have a rematch,” he said. “We can't sleep 
until we do. Of course, it’s up to Mr. Norris and the IBC.” 

Dundee put an ice bag to one of the purple eyes and 
Carmen began to talk about the referee. 

“He insults the intelligence of millions of people watch- 
ing this fight on TV,” he said. As for Saxton, he was “tough, 
strong, in good condition.” He put his bruised right hand— 
there was a streak of blue across the knuckles— into a 
bucket of ice. 

“If you lose a fight,” Carmen said, “you lose it. You 
don’t mind. You know what’s happening. But this? I’ll 
never fight in this town again.” 

"Saxton was cute,” Netro said. “He knows how to keep 
people from doing things.” 



prefight ballyhoo had Champion Basilio giving Pro- 
moter Jim Norris instructions in the art of punching the light bag. 


“I made the fight,” Carmen said. “I hit him with double 
left hooks to the stomach.” 

"Here’s some more tea,” Netro said, lifting a soggy 
tea bag from another paper cup. “The officials were in- 
competent. They were honest, I’m sure, but they were 
incompetent.” 

Johnny Saxton, his left eye slightly puffed, received the 
press with calm assurance. 

"I had a little trouble in the seventh round,” he said. 
(Surprising, since the two judges had given him the sev- 
enth, disagreeing with the referee.) “That Basilio’s a bang- 
bang fighter, but I was never in bad shape. He was throw- 
ing long ones. I was throwing short ones.” 

The chances are that, for all of Carmen’s protestations 
about Chicago, he will fight Saxton there again. Boston 
is another possibility, since Massachusetts also holds that 
a fighter can sign if his manager is persona non grata. And, 
after all, who cares what happens to the purse so long as 
the appearances of decency are preserved? But the Chicago 
gate was $104,280, far above expectations, and there was a 
$60,000 fee from television. Result: $42,677 to each fighter. 
It was balm to Basilio and next day he was saying he would 
fight Saxton again “anywhere.” Even in Chicago. dJLS) 
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HOW 



by JAMES POLING 


In a recent Conversation Piece (SI, 
Feb. 6), Avery Brundage, the controver- 
sial yet highly respected American figure 
who is president of the International 
Olympic Committee, replied ivt answer 
to a question about the Soviets and 
their imposing rise in sports that “their 
methods appear to be perfectly legiti- 
mate. And very impressive." 

The Russians, according to Mr. Brun- 
dage, say that their athletes are “just- 
like athletes every place else. They train, 
in their spare time. They say they don't 
have special camps, except as allowed by 
the rules. I asked about some of these 
fellows in the army. A great athlete 
seems to be promoted all the time. They 
say, this man is a great athlete but he 
is also a good soldier. He does his job 
well. He deserves his promotion." 

What follows here is the unembellished 
and closely checked story of an Iron Cur- 
tain athlete, which casts considerable 
doubt on the credibility of Soi'iet claims. 
The athlete is not a Russian — she is a 
Czechoslovak — and it is possibly true 
that Czech Communists have carried the 
methods of their apostles to extremes. 
The fact remains that political, economic 
and cultural ties between the Soviet- 
dominated countries are so strong that 
what is true of one is, with slight varia- 
tions, generally true of the other. Com- 
munist methods, it is becoming all too 
clear, are indeed impressive. Their legiti- 
macy, to judge by the experience of one 
young athlete, however, is open to seri- 
ous question. . . . 

M iroslava NAchodskA was the 
pretty, 16-year-old daughter of 
a middle-class Prague insurance com- 
pany executive when the Communist 
coup of 1948 imprisoned Czechoslova- 
kia in the Russian orbit. But 1948 was 

turned pro. Miroslava earns living 
as a nightclub and ice revue performer. 
She was sponsored in U.S. by a Chicago 
philanthropist, hopes to become a citizen. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



THE REDS PAY A CHAMPION 

Miroslava Nachodska, the comely skater opposite, was the Czech national 
champion before she fled to the West. Here, for the first time In detail, is 
the true story of her life as a state-subsidized ‘'amateur” under the Reds 


meaningful to Miroslava only because 
it was the year she became her coun- 
try’s third-ranking figure skater. The 
Communist line meant nothing to her; 
it was just incomprehensible male non- 
sense, which she happily ignored. 

Today, in fact, she much prefers to 
follow another line, the Dior line, 
which, incidentally, becomes her. It is 
easy to see how this 125-pound, 5-foot 
4-inch blonde creature once earned a 
rating as one of Prague’s best-dressed 
women. (“Even so, I was shoddily 
dressed compared to a Western girl,” 
Miroslava said recently.) And it is also 
easy to understand how Miroslava’s 
almost excessive femininity was a con- 
stant affront to her Communist bosses. 
Her preoccupation with dress and or- 
namentation inevitably oriented her 
toward the West, where feminine van- 
ity is still indulged. Equally inevita- 
bly, it made her resentful of and rebel- 
lious toward a political regime that 
treated her as a cog in a machine rather 
than as an exceedingly attractive girl. 
Somewhat ironically, however, Mirosla- 
va has now discovered that although 
her dream city. New York, deifies pret- 
ty girls it is also surfeited with them. 
"It is not so easy to shine here,” she 
says ruefully, "as it was in Prague.” 

In the beginning, the new regime 
touched her life in only one important 
respect; when she graduated from high 
school she had to meet a work norm. 
But she still remained in competition as 
a member of Dynamo ( formerly Slavie, 
one of Prague’s oldest amateur athletic 
clubs', and managed to get in a reason- 
able amount of practice on the ice dur- 
ing lunch hours and in the early morn- 
ings, before she reported for work in a 
state-owned chemical distributing firm. 

It was only after Miroslava — or 
Mila, as she is called— had won the 
national figure skating championship 
of her country in 1951 that the gov- 
ernment began to show an interest in 
her existence. She first discovered her 


changed status in January 1952, when 
the State Committee for Physical Edu- 
cation and Sports cancelled her sched- 
uled trip through the Iron Curtain 
to Vienna, where she was entered as 
Czechoslovakia’s representative in the 
European figure skating champion- 
ships. The committee, it seemed, ques- 
tioned her political reliability. 

Mila was confused. How could she 
be politically unreliable when she had 
no politics, she asked? Politics or no 
politics, the committee’s agent told her, 
she was nonetheless a significant seg- 
ment of the political picture. And he 
quoted her the new party line, recent- 
ly laid down by Moscow’s All-Union 
Committee: “Physical culture and 
sports have ceased to be a matter of 
amusement and have become a matter 
of state importance.” Throughout the 
Russian orbit, athletics were being 
given a new dimension; through them 



as amateur, Miroslava practiced leaps 
at Red training camp 20 miles from Prague. 


the Communists intended to help dem- 
onstrate the supremacy of the Soviet 
socialist system over capitalism. 

The “bourgeois” amateur sports 
clubs— the foundation of the Czech 
athletic system— were abolished. Trade 
union clubs were established in their 
place, and athletes were arbitrarily as- 
signed to the clubs representing the 
industries, mines or collective farms for 
which they worked. The strongest of 
the new clubs— the tJstfedni Dum Ar- 
m&dy, or “Central House of the Army” 
—was formed for the sole purpose of 
enrolling outstanding civilian athletes 
under the army’s banner. For obvious 
psychological and propaganda reasons, 
the regime wanted the army’s UDA to 
be all-conquering. 

As a national champion, Mila nat- 
urally was “invited” to join UDA, 
late in 1952. Captain Jin Sukop, a 
graduate of Moscow's Institute of 
Physical Culture and UDA’s chief 
coach, felt the club could straighten 
out her difficulty with the committee. 
Also, for appearances’ sake, she would 
have to become a “member” of the 
army, and it had already been arranged 
for her to be carried on the Engineering 
Corps’ payroll as a clerk. As Mila now 
recalls it, “And he say openly I would 
have no work norm and don’t have to 
go much to the office. And I say to 
myself, better I join UDA, or I will 
no more get the opportunity to do best 
skating.” 

Her salary as a champion, Sukop 
said, would be 1,500 crowns (about 
$200) a month. This was 200 crowns 
more than her sister Vera, a well- 
known actress, received, and the news 
left Mila temporarily stunned. But she 
recovered in time to buy a new dress 
that afternoon, before the shops closed. 

Although the Army hired her, it 
paid only 900 crowns of her salary. The 
rest was paid out of a special fund set 
up by the Ministry of Defense, and 
continued on page 10 
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Here is America’s most wanted Gabardine 


c ^\lUg ator Gold Label 


The all-season usefulness of this luxurious all wool worsted 
Gold Label gabardine is what makes it such a favorite with 
men everywhere. It has swagger, full-cut roominess and 
just the right weight for comfort that's grand. Gold Label 
is water repellent . . . gives you such all-weather satisfac- 
tion, you’ll say: "Here’s a coat that really makes sense"! 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 







.Alligator 


the coat you’ll 
live in. ..rain, sun, cold! 


There’s no mistaking that Alligator ele- 
gance. In flare, drape and variety of 
luxurious fabrics, no other outercoats do 
so much for your appearance. 

(Jenerously cut, and just the right 
weight, you’ll experience a new kind of 
comfort every time you wear your 
Alligator. 

And that will be many, many times 
... all seasons. Because every Alligator 
coat is an all-weather coat. Like millions 
of men, you will live in it, enjoy it . . . 
rain, sun, cold. 

See the coats shown here, and many 
others ... all water repellent or water- 
proof, in a wide choice of fabrics, pat- 
terns. colors and prices ... all great 
values from: 


Amcrlca'c Inn 

flotor Platinum Lt 


Dacron Gabardine jmortly dyled of 
50% Docron*, 50% fined oil wool wor- 
ded. Super water repellent for yeor 


.Alligator 
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RED’S PAID AMATEURS 

continued from juigc 37 

was known as ‘‘calorie money.” Most 
of the calorie money was supposed to 
be spent at UDA’s canteen — which 
supplied fresh fruit, top-quality meat, 
rich imported cheeses and other foods 
not found in the market place— and 
for the purchase of more and better 
clothes than the average Czech citizen 
could afford, so that Czechoslovakia’s 
topflight athletes would appear before 
the world as examples of the land's 
prosperity. According to Mila, ‘‘Good 
athletes have all the best. They get 
paid more even than professors, or al- 
most anybody.” 

Mila had to pass two tests to be quali- 
fied to represent the army. The first 
was the Bud’ pripraven k praci a obrane 
riant i, which, literally translated, 
means “ready to work and defend my 
country.” To pass B.P.P.O.V. she had 
to meet established standards of pro- 
ficiency in rifle marksmanship, the 
shotput, swimming, the high and broad 
jumps and rope climbing, and she had 
to race the stopwatch over an obstacle 
course heavily embroidered with 
barbed wire. The climactic event was 
a 15-mile cross-country hike against 
time, carrying full army field equip- 
ment. “Very awful,” Mila says. 

While her blisters healed she pre- 
pared for her Fucik Test, an oral exam- 
ination on Marxist ideology given her 
by the head of UDA’s figure skating 


section. “They say, read this book, 
study that. But I didn’t read only 
enough to pass, after friends tell me 
what questions they ask.” Mila’s sec- 
tion head also conducted the two week- 
ly political instruction classes UDA 
obliged her to attend. She can’t re- 
member his name but she does remem- 
ber her one triumph over him: “I’m 
wearing lipstick and nail polish at 
training camp and one lunch Rasputin 
say he is sick of eating with me, all 
coated with bourgeois trash. He threat- 
ened to send me from the table if I 
didn’t clean up. But I say to him, if I 
take it off will your wife return her 
hair to its true color? He got very an- 
gry — but he never said more." 

Having passed the requisite tests, 
Mila was given her official sports diary, 
an extraordinary document which is 
issued to every state-subsidized ath- 
lete. It is turned in monthly to the 
athlete’s coach for study, and then 
passed on to the athlete’s ndcelitik, or 
supervisor, for ultimate approval or 
disapproval. In Mila’s case, her ndcel- 
nik was Colonel Nikolai Hrib, a Czech 
who had been trained in Russian mili- 
tary academies before being appointed 
administrative head of UDA. 

Mila was ordered to record every 
activity in her diary; her private life- 
including her moods, hungers and the 
state of her nerves — as well as the de- 
tails of her training program. If she 
was hungry she was to note when she 
was hungry and what specifically she 


was hungry for. If she went to the the- 
ater or spent a romantic evening she 
was to report whether or not it relaxed 
her and to what degree. Eventually, 
she was told, her diaries would be 
turned over to scientists who were 
studying the effects of various foods 
and forms of relaxation on athletic 
performance. Mila found it wasn’t wise 
to turn in many blank pages. “Much 
trouble then.” she says. “Only hospi- 
tal is good excuse for missing practice.” 
In season, practice was held four 
hours daily, six days a week. Mila had 
to report for morning practice at 4 a.m. 
(Prague’s only rink, the Winter Stadi- 
um, was open to the public except for 
the hours from 4 to 8 a.m., and at 6, the 
hockey team took over.) In the after- 
noons, a special army bus transported 
UDA’s skating team to the nearby 
town of Kladno, where the army had 
the use of a small rink. When Mila 
practiced free skating, she performed 
to a recorded musical accompaniment, 
made available by the Winter Garden 
over its public-address system. 

This was the schedule Mila followed, 
October through March, unless she was 
in competition, giving exhibitions or 
holding skating clinics. She got an an- 
nual vacation the first two weeks in 
April and then, April 15 to June 15, did 
“light work,” gymnastics, rowing, bal- 
let, swimming, field hockey and track 
work. From June 15 until the season 
opened in October, she was stationed 
at Star5 Boleslav, a training camp 20 


STAR ON BOTH SIDES OF THE CURTAIN 
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at Prague in 1953, Miroslava awaits 
judges' vote after Czech championships. 


at linz, Austria, two days after escape, 
Miroslava is saluted by policeman under 


signs pointing to home tf‘rag) and Vienna 
(Wien), her place of departure for the West. 


miles from Prague where Czechoslo- 
vakia’s only indoor artificial rink was 
located. There she had two hours of 
skating each morning, tennis and swim- 
ming in the afternoon and in the eve- 
ning a "self-criticism” session. Athletes 
who had overslept, skipped practice or 
in any way been derelict were supposed 
to step forward, enumerate their sins. 
Each week a record of confessions was 
sent to Colonel Hrib, who, when need- 
ed, took disciplinary action. This 
might take the form of a lecture, a 
pay cut, dismissal or even publication 
of the offender’s name as a “Socialist 
failure." Also, Mila discovered, if you 
“forgot” to report your own misdeeds 
there was always someone who was 
eager to do it for you. 

Mila began her career as a hired ama- 
teur by winning the 1953 national 
title. Then she was sent to Moscow 
and Leningrad for a six-week series of 
exhibitions. When she returned she was 
sent to camp to train for the Aca- 
demic World Championships to be held 
in Vienna. These championships are for 
university students exclusively. The 
fact that Mila had never attended a 
university, however, in no way em- 
barrassed her superiors. 

At the end of the training period 
the team was given a dinner. An offi- 
cial made the usual clich6-cluttered 
speech, but with a surprise ending. One 
member of the team would not be al- 
lowed to leave the country. “I know 
it is me before he says,” Mila recalls. 


“Again, they are not sending me 
through the Curtain.” 

The political implications of the 
move meant little to her. What hurt 
was the fact that she was again being 
kept out of international competition 
at a time when she was extremely am- 
bitious to improve her world standing. 
But she got no satisfaction when she 
appealed to the Sport Committee’s 
chairman, Vficlav Pleskot. “I won’t 
tell you why you are being kept 
home,” he told her bluntly. And when 
Captain Soukup interceded for her, he 
got the same answer. 

Mila heard no more from the com- 
mittee until just two weeks before the 
1954 nationals, when she was abruptly 
expelled from UDA because her "use- 
fulness” to the club had ended. The 


committee had finally ruled that she 
was too politically unreliable ever to be 
“worthy” of representing Czechoslova- 
kia outside the country’s borders. Her 
calorie money was withdrawn and she 
was again assigned a work norm. She 
was allowed, however, to join the En- 
gineering Corps’s small athletic club, 
and, wearing its colors, she again won 
the national championship. 

Then she sat down and wrote a let- 
ter to the President of Czechoslovakia, 
asking why, when she had never in any 
way been involved in politics, the right 
to compete internationally was being 
denied to her on political grounds. She 
got an immediate answer, saying her 
case would be investigated. 

Four months later she was called to 
continued on next page 
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REPS’ PAID AMATEURS 

continued from page Itl 

the office of the Under Secretary of the 
Ministry of Defense. This was the min- 
istry which controlled UDA. The un- 
der secretary had Mila’s secret police 
file on his desk and he handed it over 
to her without comment. 

She found it contained the follow- 
ing: 1) copies of letters written her 
friend Aja Vrzaiiova, a former world’s 
figure skating champion who had fled 
Czechoslovakia in 1950; 2) copies of 
letters from Aja, which Mila hadn’t 
shown her ndcelnik; 3) an anonymous 
letter accusing Mila of having paid a 
secret visit to West Berlin in 1951 


at mind reading than skating, because 
I never speak out my thoughts.” 

Mila met the file’s charges head-on. 
She says, ‘‘After I read 1 cry very, very 
much, and admit what I have to admit 
and deny all else. I say West Berlin 
visit is all lies. I promise I have never 
wanted to escape. Oh, I am a very 
good actress, like my sister Vera, and I 
touch the under secretary's heart.” 

Two weeks later the under secretary 
called her back to his office and told her 
she was to be given a second chance, 
and that she could rejoin UDA. 

Mila quit work and went back into 
training, on full salary. In January 
1955 she retained her national title. 
She thought the world of international 



official sports diary is home- 
work required of all state-subsidized ath- 
letes. Entry above, dated April 1, 1953, 
was made by Miroslava in diary she later 


spirited from Czechoslovakia. She notes 
school figures she had practiced that day 
and admonishes self, “I must remember 
not to be nervous and wait before I jump.” 


while she was giving exhibitions in East 
Germany; 4) a charge that she was sus- 
pect because she maintained a social 
relationship with an American service 
officer and his wife; 5) and a charge 
that her mode of dress— particularly a 
pair of red slacks— and her use of lip- 
stick and nail polish were proof of her 
untrustworthy, bourgeois nature. 

There was also a letter accusing Mfla 
of having openly spoken of her desire 
to escape. The letter was signed by 
Dagmar Lerchovk, leading figure of the 
Ruda Hvezda (Red Star) Club, which 
represented the national police. “I am 
always beating Dagmar badly,” Mila 
says, “and her letter shows her better 


competition was opening up to her 
when the committee then sent her to 
the European Championships— held 
behind the Iron Curtain, in Budapest, 
that year— where she placed eighth 
among 22. But when the Prague pa- 
pers were given the names of the ath- 
letes selected to compete in the world 
championships at Vienna, Mila’s name 
was again missing. In her place was the 
girl who had finished 18th at Budapest. 

Fortunately for Mila, the Prague 
newspapers made an editorial issue of 
the fact that Czechoslovakia was not 
to be represented at Vienna by its 
national champion. The public wrote 
letters of protest. The campaign was 


successful. Mila was sent to Vienna. 

“And I do very badly,” she says, 
“because I cannot think of what I am 
doing on the ice. I do not even sleep, 
my mind is so full of escaping. And I 
know I must, right then, because I can- 
not be sure I will get through the Cur- 
tain again.” 

After the meet, on Feb. 19, 1955, the 
political supervisor of the Czech team 
escorted its members to Vienna’s 
American Zone for a Saturday morn- 
ing shopping tour. When the team en- 
tered a shoe store, en masse, Mila casu- 
ally asked the supervisor if she could 
please go to an adjoining store to buy 
some perfume— realizing that the time- 
consuming process of trying on shoes 
would work in her favor. 

“That supervisor was not too smart, 
so I fool her easy,” Mila says. 

She immediately took a taxi to the 
Parkhotel Schtinbrunn, hastily packed 
a small bag, and bribed a maid to take 
the rest of her luggage for safekeeping. 

She took a cab to the American Em- 
bassy where she hoped to win political 
asylum, but it was Saturday and she 
arrived 10 minutes after the embassy 
had closed for the weekend. As she 
turned from its locked door, speechless 
with despair, her driver said, “I know 
what you’re up to, child. I will take care 
of you.” He drove her to what appeared 
to he a small shop on a side street. It 
was an American escapee center. 

The man in charge talked to Mila 
briefly, then said, “There’ll be a big 
fuss when you’re missed, so let’s move 
fast.” He thrust her into a closed car 
which carried her to a house in the 
residential district, where she was 
quickly provided with a set of identi- 
fication papers for one “June Rider,” 
of Chicago. Then she was driven to 
a railroad station and turned over to 
an American who said, “I'll do the 
talking, if any is necessary.” They 
walked unchallenged past the Russian 
and American guards in the station and 
boarded a train. In three hours Mila 
was in Linz, in the American Zone of 
Austria. 

Last summer, while waiting for her 
U.S. immigration permit, she visited 
a Czech track team, competing in an 
international meet at Niirnberg, Ger- 
many. Only one member of the team 
dared talk openly to her — Emil Zato- 
pek, the 1952 Olympic triple cham- 
pion. He asked, “Why did you do it, 
Mila? Did you really have a bad life?” 

“Emil is a party member,” Mila 
says, “but he knows deep down this 
was a big, silly question. It has to be a 
bad life. No one wants to be treated 
like a prized pig.” (e n p") 
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CHEVROLET UNLEASHES THE NEW CORVETTE 

Get set for the new Corvette. Get set for a new sight in sports car style and silhouette. Get set for a new sound, a new 
sensation, a new spirit-lifting surge of the Corvette’s dynamic new 225-hp V8 engine. Get set, too, for new Corvette con- 
venience — with new roll-up windows, a custom choice of standard power-operated fabric top or optional convertible hard- 
top, Powerglide or Synchro-Mesh transmission, and beautiful new colors and interiors. There’s more — a new competition 
racing steering wheel, side-by-side bucket seats, and instrumentation as complete as a light plane’s. But excitement is as 
excitement does. And you’ll never know that till you drive it! . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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A nest feathered with Parliaments? Just the thing to charm a lady! 

For as every smart smoker knows, there’s so much that's irresistibly s|>ecial about Parliaments. 
Surely you, too, will appreciate the crush-proof cigarette cast* . . . the superb tobaccos . . . 

the luxurious flavor . . . and above all, the exclusive Mouthpiece that keeps the filter deeply recessed 
away from your lips. With Parliaments, onli / the flavor touches your Ups! 



ONLY THE FLAVOR 


TOUCHES YOUR LIPS 



In baseball’s training camps, opportunity is calling. 

If you’re a second baseman, you might help resolve a 

KEYSTONE CRISIS 

by ROBERT CREAMER 


I F you can play second base and 
hit .260. grab your glove and head 
south. Opportunity is unlimited. For 
instance Charley Grimm, manager of 
the Milwaukee Braves, is worried. One 
of his second-base candidates is Danny 
O'Connell, a third baseman who is a 
second baseman only because Milwau- 
kee already has a third baseman with 
whom they are, quite justifiably, well 
satisfied, since the third baseman, a 
young man named Ed Mathews, hit 
41 home runs last year compared to 
O’Connell’s six. Another candidate is 
.125 hitter named Jack Dittmer, who 
is said to be mad at the Braves and in 
a mood to be traded. If you can play 
second, check Charley Grimm. 

Or get in touch with Mike Higgins, 
manager of the Boston Red Sox. Mike 
is a little unhappy, too, though his 
two prime second-base possibilities are 
Billy Goodman, whose lifetime batting 
average is a splendid .308, and Billy 
Klaus, who was the sensation of the 
American League last year at short- 
stop. But Higgins, an ambitious man 
as well as a patient one, is not satis- 
fied. He has several thousand glitter- 
ing young infielders in camp, each of 
whom seems to have received $600,000 
in bonuses to sign with the Red Sox 
plus a large portion of the state of 
Texas, and any one of them could sud- 
denly burst into full-fledged stardom. 
Unhappily for Mike, they all seem to 
prefer third or short to second. Thus, 
while Mike sticks with the veteran 
Goodman and experiments with the re- 
markable Klaus, he is looking around. 
If you can play second, you could 
make things very rosy for Mike Hig- 
gins. Head south. 

Or go to see Mayo Smith, manager 
of the Philadelphia Phillies. Mayo has 
the framework of a pretty good team, 
but the gap at second base tends to 
let the rain in. Mayo looks at Bobby 
Morgan, originally a shortstop, now at 
second base for while, and then thinks 
of using Granny Hamner, also a short- 
stop. But if Mayo uses Hamner there, 
he can’t use Hamner at short and 
Hamner (if his shoulder is really okay 


again) is a manager’s dream at short- 
stop. So Mayo experiments at second 
with Ted Kazanski, still another short- 
stop, and Ben Tompkins, a .250 mi- 
nor league hitter. Mayo is not happy 
about second base. As long as you’re 
down there, check Mayo Smith too. 

But best of all, drop in on Bucky 
Harris, manager of the Detroit Tigers. 
Bucky has several extremely profi- 
cient baseball players operating under 
his direction, but the chances of the 
Tigers roaring into contention in the 
American League depends to an inor- 
dinate degree on who plays second 
base. And who does Bucky have at 
second? Fred Hatfield, who at 31 is 
possibly past the prime of a career that 
crested with a lifetime batting average 
of .241; Harry Malmberg, who got his 
chance in the majors last year after 
eight long years in the minors and 
promptly blew it by hitting a feeble 
.216; and Buddy Hicks, a onetime 
Brooklyn Dodger farm hand who went 
underground at Vero Beach some years 
ago, burrowed his way across Florida 
and this spring popped up in the in- 
field at Tigertown in Lakeland. Hicks 
is the leading candidate for the job. 
Needless to say, if you can play second 


base get in touch fast with Bucky 
Harris. 

The same uncertainty prevails 
around second base in a majority of 
this spring’s training camps. Offhand, 
only the Chicago Cubs (Gene Baker), 
the Cleveland Indians ( Bobby Avila), 
the Chicago White Sox (Nelson Fox) 
and the Cincinnati Redlegs (Johnny 
Temple i can say flatly: this is our sec- 
ond baseman. Several others are pretty 
sure, like the St. Louis Cardinals (Vet- 
eran Red Schoendrenst over Rookie 
Don Blasingame) and the Kansas City 
Athletics (Jim Finigan over Spook 
Jacobs), but there is always that doubt, 
that uncertainty. True, in some camps 
—like that of the New Y ork Y ankees— 
the uncertainty is a luxury. The Yanks 
have Billy Martin, Gil McDougald, 
Jerry Coleman and Bobby Richardson 
—a wealth of untouchable talent that 
makes Bucky Harris feel like a child 
looking into a candy store window. If 
he could only have just one. . . . 

The Chicago White Sox are hanker- 
ing, too, but more patiently. They 
don’t have a particular weakness, like 
the Tigers, but they do want reserve 
strength. They look ‘oward the Red 
Sox and all the bright young men. The 
feeling is that sooner or later the Red 
Sox will simply have to unload some of 
their excess talent. When they do, Chi- 
cago will be only too happy to snap up 
any supporting strength that happens 
to be let loose. 

Trades and sales and player ex- 
changes designed to help strengthen 
ball clubs are desirable, of course, but 
unfortunately they are really few and 
far between. It’s a shame, in a way, 
because the stronger each team is, the 
-onlinued on next page 
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better the league is, the more fun to 
watch. And, of course, the more fun 
baseball is to watch, the greater the 
attendance and the higher the profits. 
But this is long-range thinking and 
planning, something baseball execu- 
tives assiduously try to avoid. 

Trading is ideal, naturally, when you 
trade from your strength to bolster 
your weakness. Teams like the Boston 
Red Sox and the New York Yankees, the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and the Milwaukee 
Braves tend to stay near the top be- 
cause the welling up of good minor 
league players from their farm systems 
enable them to trade off good players 
without seriously weakening them- 
selves in any position. But even so, 
after a while intraleague trading dies 
off, partly because the opportunities 
for mutually useful trades are exhaust- 
ed, and partly because a team hates to 
strengthen a rival. This latter deterrent 
would not be a factor in trades between 
teams in the two different leagues, but 
such trades are not allowed except via 
a complex and highly technical process 
involving “waivers.” 

Frank Lane, general manager of the 
Cardinals and a man who dearly loves 
to trade players, has suggested that 
these restrictions be lifted for a brief 
time each winter, so that clubs from 
the American League could trade freely 
with clubs from the National. Last 
week in Sarasota a man told George 
(Birdie) Tebbetts about Lane’s sug 
gestion. Tebbetts is the amiable con- 
I versationalist who manages the Cincin- 
nati Redlegs, and he was in Sarasota 
to send his team against the Red Sox 
in a spring training game. 

“Might not be a bad idea,” Birdie 
said. He thought of the powerful hit- 
ting his National League Redlegs 
boasted, and the woeful pitching that 
kept them in the second division last 
year. He went over in his mind all the 
strong young pitchers the American 
League Red Sox had over there on the 
other side of the field. He remembered 
the short left-field wall at Fenway 
Park in Boston that favors powerful 
right-handed hitters, and he recalled 
that the Sox had at the moment only 
one powerful right-handed hitter. He 
thought of Wally Post, the brilliant 
young outfielder who bashed 40 home 
runs for the Reds last year, and who 
happened to hit right-handed. His 
round, red face beamed. 

“How many pitchers,” he said, "do 
you suppose the Red Sox would give 
me for Wally Post?” (ejTA- 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATFO 


Through peril and confusions, S!VIU and Temple fought their 
way alongside Iowa and mighty San Francisco into basketball’s 

NCAA SEMIFINALS 


by ROY TERRELL 


I T WAS Friday night in Philadel- 
phia, smack in the middle of the 
second round of NCAA basketball play- 
offs, and high-riding Temple— winner 
of 24 games, conqueror of Kentucky, 
victor over Holy Cross— was having 
trouble with a team named Connecti- 
cut. The Owls called time out to talk it 
over, and a man in the stands sadly 
shook his head. “The way this whole 
business is going,” he groaned, "I can 
see the four NCAA semifinalists now: 
Connecticut, Wayne, Seattle and Okla- 
homa City. What a lineup.” 

“You’re crazy,” his neighbor said. 
Then, after a moment’s thought, he 
added: “But you could be right.” 

He could indeed. In the first round, 
North Carolina State, No. 2 in the na- 
tion and, despite Ron Shavlik’s broken 
wrist, a cofavorite with either Temple 
or Holy Cross to reach the semifinals, 
lost to unheralded Canisius in four 
overtimes. Dartmouth beat favored 
West Virginia with a shot as the buzzer 
ended the game. Wayne upset De 
Paul. And SMU, pride of the South- 
west, barely struggled to a one-point 
victory over a Texas Tech team which 
was playing without its two high 
scorers. Now the scores were coming in 
from second-round games and they 
didn’t look so hot either: Wayne, for 
example, was leading Kentucky by 
two points at halftime. 

It was well that Temple called time 
out and enabled the nation’s basket- 
ball pundits— like the man in the 
stands at Philadelphia — to take a look 
around. A ridiculous situation was 
appraised, chaos averted and normalcy 
restored. At week’s end the four teams 
with tickets to the two final rounds at 
Evanston, Illinois on Thursday and 
Friday were what they should be: San 
Francisco, Iowa, Temple and SMU. 

San Francisco, even without K. C. 
Jones, still resembled nothing so much 
as the best college basketball team 
ever invented. The defending NCAA 
champions stretched their victory 
streak to 53 games by disposing first of 


UCLA 72-61 and then Utah 92-77. Six- 
foot 10-inch Bill Russell played like the 
super star he is, and Sophomore Gene 
Brown scored 41 points in the two 
games. Russell scored 21 against 
UCLA, 27 against Utah, picked off 
45 rebounds and blocked over two 
dozen shots with his uncanny defen- 
sive moves around the basket. UCLA’s 
Willie Naulls and Morris Taft each 
scored 16 points, which was below their 
season average, and that was the story. 

Utah, after outrunning Seattle 81-72 
in the other second-round game, tried 
the same tactic against San Francisco 
and did manage to score more points 
against the Dons than any other team 
all year. But there was another side to 
the story ; San Francisco, usually con- 
tent to play control basketball, proved 
it could run, too, and wound up with a 
high of its own for the season — and a 
date in the semifinals with SMU. 

Iowa had less trouble in the mid- 


NCAA PLAYOFF RESULTS 

FIRST ROUND 
Canisius 79 -N.C. State 78 
Connecticut 84 Manhattan 75 
Dartmouth 61 —West Virginia 59 
Morehead St. 107 -Marshall 92 
Oklahoma City 97 Memphis St. 81 
Seattle 68 -Idaho State 66 
So. Methodist 68 Texas Tech 67 
Temple 74 -Holy Cross 72 
Wayne 72— De Paul 63 

SECOND ROUND 
Canisius 66— Dartmouth 58 
Iowa 97 Morehead St. 83 
Kentucky 84 -Wayne 64 
Oklahoma City 97 Kansas St. 93 
San Francisco 72 -UCLA 61 
So. Methodist 89 -Houston 74 
Temple 65— Connecticut 59 
Utah 81 -Seattle 72 

QUARTER-FINAL ROUND 
Iowa 89 -Kentucky 77 
San Francisco 92— Utah 77 
So. Methodist 84 -Oklahoma City 63 
Temple 60 -Canisius 58 


western regional than it had at the first 
of the regular season, when the Hawk- 
eyes couldn’t get going and lost five of 
their first eight games. High-scoring 
little Morehead, beaten 97-83, and 
Kentucky, defeated 89 -77 were merely 
victims No. 15 and 16 in the rapidly 
growing streak of the Big Ten cham- 
pions. Carl (Sugar) Cain, the graceful 
Iowa forward, was the hatchet man in 
both Hawkeye wins. Against More- 
head he scored 28 points and rebounded 
magnificently; against Kentucky he 
hit 34. Cain’s brilliant display outshone 
even that of Kentucky’s towering Bob 
Burrow, who finally led the Wildcats 
past Wayne with 33 points and then 
racked up 31 in a losing cause against 
not only Iowa’s team but a vociferously 
booing Iowa audience as well. 

Whether the boos bothered Ken- 
tucky, they certainly didn’t help tough 
little Canisius across the country in 
Philadelphia’s Palestra. Biggest sur- 
prise of the entire tournament, Cani- 
sius missed over half its free throws in 
the important quarter-final game as a 
heavily part isan crowd of Temple back- 
ers shook even the television cameras 
with their howls. But the home-town 
Owls weren’t missing anything, includ- 
ing two free throws in the last two sec- 
onds of play by high-scoring Hal Lear 
which wrapped up the 60-58 victory. 
When the screams died down, even 
Canisius had to admit that Temple 
probably deserved it: to gain a shot, at 
Iowa, the Owls beat Holy Cross 74 72 
in the last six seconds, outscored Con- 
necticut behind a 40-point outburst by 
Lear and then toppled Canisius on the 
play-making and shooting of a sopho- 
more fireball named Guy Rodgers. 

SMU must have been playing pos- 
sum in its first-round scrape past Texas 
Tech; in the two victories at Lawrence, 
Kansasover Houston (89-74 i and Okla- 
homa City (84 63), the smooth Mus- 
tangs almost blew their opponents off 
the court. In the first game, 6-foot-8 
Jim Krebs stopped Houston’s 7-foot 
Don Boldebuck with II points and 
scored 27 himself. Against Oklahoma 
City, Joel Krog and Larry Showalter 
shook loose for 22 and 20 points, while 
the Chiefs’ zone defense concentrated 
on stopping Krebs. 

As the four semifinalists got ready 
for Evanston, most observers of the 
pageant saw San Francisco over SMU 
(too much Russell, they said and Iowa 
over Temple (too much height said 
Kentucky, which had lost to both 
teams i. And in the finals, few were will- 
ing to bet that even Iowa, a truly fine 
team, could stop the Dons— or even 
make them work very hard. (F !iR) 
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DRAWING BY ROBERT RIGER 

WILLIE AND 
HIS SADDLE 


Between them both, they managed to bring 
Sailor home and give Nashua his worst defeat 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

E ven the nervous members of the syndicate 
which bought him for the staggering price of 
$1,251,200 knew perfectly well that sooner or later 
Nashua was going to take a licking. What none of 
them dared to dream, however, was that when de- 
feat came it would be as plainly decisive and stun- 
ning as the setback administered by Mrs. Isabel 
Dodge Sloane’s Sailor in last Saturday’s $100,000 
Gulfstream Park Handicap. Even before the num- 
bers went up— and certainly before anyone could 
get around to saying anything nice about Sailor’s 
magnificent race— the dazed audience started mur- 
muring to one another, “Whatever happened to 
Nashua?” His worst showing in three seasons of 
racing saw him finish way back in fifth place — some 
seven lengths behind Sailor, who led almost from 
flagfall to the wire in covering the mile and a quarter 
in 2:00 3/5. And before Nashua crossed the line he 
was preceded by an obscure chestnut named Miel- 
leux, Alfred Vanderbilt’s Find, and Wise Margin, 
a 6-year-old who up to this point had distinguished 
himself by doing no better than one third in three 
starts over at the Fair Grounds. Then came Nashua. 

As he stood up bravely in his box to accept con- 
dolences and to ready himself for a barrage of ques- 
tions, syndicate front man Leslie Combs II made a 
good try at hiding his bitter disappointment. Look- 
ing down from his Turf Club box, his eyes darting 
first to the spectacle of Nashua being led slowly 
away, then to the triumphant scene in the winner’s 
circle, Combs gave it the real college try. “That, I 
suppose, is horse racing. People come to see your 
horse lose as much as they come to see him win. 
They know he can’t win ’em all— and now we know 
it too. I just don’t know what happened out there.” 

A man with a less philosophical point of view on 
such matters gave perhaps the only true explana- 
tion of what did happen out there. Striding glumly 
back to the jockeys’ quarters accompanied by 
Trainer Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, Eddie Arcaro was 
leveling with anybody within earshot. “Nashua 
showed me a little run going past the stands the 
first time, but when we hit the half-mile pole that’s 
when he really came up empty on me.” Eddie shot 
a fiery glance at the questioning reporters and went 
on. “He ran out of — uh — talent, shall we say, and 
from then on— well, hell, I don’t have to say it, 
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everybody saw it— he just didn’t run, 
and that’s it.” 

Arcaro is not by nature the sort of 
man who makes a habit of knocking 
a horse who has done his share in giv- 
ing them both added notoriety and, 
having just given Nashua an exceed- 
ingly quick brushoff, he now felt it 
only right to start a mild buildup 
again: “I will say this for him, though, 
he’s never had to give away that sort 
of weight before. This horse is going 
to have to give away weight if he’s 
going to be as good as they’re trying 
to make him out to be.” 

It was left, to Willie Hartack, Sailor's 
jockey, to make the revelation of the 
day. The Sailor board of strategy— 
Trainer Preston Burch and Willie— fig- 
ured they knew what they wanted to 
do to win the race, but even their care- 
ful plans went wrong. “Mr. Burch 
thought the pace would be pretty 
slow,” said Willie, “and he was right. 
We figured I would lay about a length 
off the lead in second place. But going 
into the first turn my saddle started to 
slip. Well, hell, this can be dangerous, 
you know. A guy’s liable to fall off and 
get hurt. So I went to the front right 
away and just tried to save as much as 
I could for the stretch because I knew 
Nashua would be coming at me. Well, 
he didn’t come at me and I was still 
going good at the finish. This colt is 
real good." 

Just how good Sailor is cannot, of 
course, be determined strictly on the 
results of one race. But the fact re- 
mains that this chestnut 4-year-old by 
Eight Thirty is a solid performer with 
a world of heart. A year ago he didn’t 
mix with the big boys too much but, 
just the same, in 12 starts he managed 
to win eight races and get two seconds, 
for earnings of $138,175. Mrs. Sloane 
can expect a lot of workmanlike mile- 
age out of him before this season is 
over, and she can also, I imagine, not 
expect to get 10 pounds from Nashua 
the next time they meet. At the mo- 
ment this is not bothering a very happy 
Preston Burch and a just-as-delighted 
Willie Hartack. 

“Bill,” said Burch as the two parted 
late Saturday afternoon, "just remem- 
ber something, will you?” 

“Sure. What is it?" 

“When this horse is running, you 
just plan on being nowhere but right 
with me.” 

"Don’t worry,” said Hartack with a 
broad smile. “I’ll be around. In fact, 
it’ll be a pleasure.” 

A great many people may not care 
as much at the moment as they have 


in recent weeks, but somehow the sub- 
ject of the future of both Nashua and 
Swaps keeps cropping up in the news 
from time to time, and unfortunately 
a good deal of the news is rumor and 
nothing else. For one thing, there seems 
to be a lot of talk about Nashua being 
retired. On this subject, hear Leslie 
Combs: "There is no question of his 
being retired this year. We want to 
beat Citation’s record [Nashua earned 
$2,500 for finishing fifth Saturday but 
is still $45,245 behind the recordl, and 
despite the loss to Sailor we’re going to 
keep on trying. We’re going to keep on 
trying. We’re pointing for no particular 
race but nominating for everything. 
Our decision to run will always be 
based on the condition of the horse 
and the weights assigned to us. I don’t 
want to run Nashua carrying over 130 
pounds. So if the handicappers are 
good to us we’ll be around for the full 
season.” 

Another unanswered question centers 
around Swaps’s failure to oppose Sat- 
urday’s Gulfstream Park Handicap 
field. On this subject, hear Trainer 
Mish Tenney: “With the tender condi- 
tion of Swaps’s foot, I’m still trying 
to bring him along slowly. I refuse to 
start the horse until he's ready, and I 
don’t particularly like to hear rumors 
saying that we’re just trying to duck 
Nashua. When we’re ready we’ll meet 
Nashua or any other horse— it makes 
no difference. As a matter of fact, I 
feel quite sure that sometime, some- 
place this season both Nashua and 
Swaps will be ready at the same time 
and that another meeting of the two of 
them is inevitable.” 

Almost overlooked in the excitement 
of Sailor's win Saturday was the six- 
and-a-half furlong seventh race among 
some highly regarded 3-year-olds. 
Some of them are pretty good Ken- 
tucky Derby favorites. You can’t, of 
course, pick a Derby winner from the 
results of a sprint, so it wasn’t alto- 
gether too surprising to see that speed 
colt, Decathlon, run off with first mon- 
ey while Rex Ellsworth’s entry of Ter- 
rang and Like Magic (first and fourth 
recently in the Santa Anita Derby) 
wound up fourth and sixth, just in 
front and back of Calumet Farm’s 
Liberty Sun. AH of this is going to 
make for a wide-open Florida Derby at 
Gulfstream this Saturday, and it’s go- 
ing to be pretty interesting to see 
whether the Flamingo winner, Needles, 
can put the opposition to shame again 
and somehow seriously justify his posi- 
tion as the leading 3-year-old in the 
country. E * D 
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Seag Soy ® 
world’s favorite golf cart 


New, wide, smooth t 

on top of the turf. 

New, more flexible springs absorb the bumps, help 
make Ban Boy pull easier. 

New, multiple-position folding: Wheels retract in 
6 seconds and fit the contour of your bag. 

New, form-fitting brackets instantly fit all golf bags. 
New, flared handle grip relieves fingers of grip- 
ping; Bag Boy tows without effort, natural and easy.” 
Other reasons why over 350,000 golfers own 
Bag Boys: 

Permanently lubricated ball-bearing wheels roll 
easier, require no care. 

Springs prevent irritating club rattle. 

Made of light hut sturdy airplane metals. 

Bag Boy won't rust. 

New continental wheel crests the genuine Bag Boy. 
Made best — looks best — -is the best. 

See the new '56 Bag Boys: Ask vour pro golfer, 
department or sporting goods store for demonstra- 
tion of the easiest rolling Bag Boy we ever built. 
Priced from $29.95. New Bag Boy Golf Scat $1 1.95 
(for the rest of your life). 
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Toro dealers take the wraps off 
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Bountiful 

Attached is check for 3-year subscrip- 
tion to SI. Please have inserted after 
my name on your list. "Do not lapse, 
ever!” To read it is to love it. 

My formula for keeping young is to 
see all phases of sports which come in 
a bountiful way each week through SI. 

James T. Richey, 
Greenville. S.C. 



Frankie Carbo keeps his promise 
and Blinky gets his payoff with 

SAXTON’S 

REWARD 


by DAN PARKER 

New York Daily Mirror 

O UT in Chicago, where boxing is run 
as it should be run by a fearless 
commissioner named Lou Radzienda 
who yields to no man in his admira- 
tion for Janies Dougan Norris and the 
IBC, justice was done to Blinky Paler- 
mo Wednesday night when the welter- 
weight title was returned to his tender 
talons. Through a unanimous decision 
that made the stockyards smell by 
comparison like a blooming orange 
grove, Blinky’s Johnny Saxton was 
proclaimed world’s welterweight cham- 
pion again after a 1. 5-round bout with 
Carmen Basilio. 

If Saxton deserved the decision, it 
must have been either a wrestling 
match or a marathon race rather than 
a boxing bout on which the verdict 
was based because the only respects in 
which the poorest welterweight cham- 
pion of all time outshone the victimized 
defender were at clutching and run- 
ning. Basilio chased Johnny from pillar 
to post and often seemed about to send 
him diving through the ropes to escape 
the fury of his attack. But, in the end, 
Chicago justice prevailed, and the 
great wrong done to Blinky Palermo, 
Saxton’s manager, by taking the title 
out of his hands was righted, just as 
Frankie (The Enforcer) Carbo prom- 
ised it would be. 

It will be recalled that Promoter Nor- 
ris, Frankie’s good friend, was slowly 
roasting on Commissioner Julius Hel- 
fand’s griddle in New York because 
the IBC was giving Basilio, outstand- 
ing welterweight contender, the run- 
around, as The Mob’s fighters swapped 
the title back and forth among them- 
selves. Under these conditions, Frankie 
told Blinky that if he waived a return 
match he had booked with Tony De- 
Marco, who had won the title from 
Saxton, and let Basilio have the bout, 
to take the heat off friend Jim, Johnny 
would get his return shot at the crown 
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and everything would be all right. 

Well, everything was all right, if 
we overlook Wednesday night’s deci- 
sion, but it had to be that way if 
Frankie, a man of his word, wasn’t to 
be embarrassed. Now The Mob, which 
hasn’t been able to handle honest Car- 
men, the earnest onion planter, is in 
a position to make smart moves with 
the title again and none of this hon- 
esty baloney that’s hurting The Game 
so much in New York. It was get- 
ting so a guy couldn’t rig a fight 
there any more without all kinds of 
investigations. Chicago is the town for 
title bouts, as Commissioner Radzi- 
enda will tell you. First, there are no 
character assassins out that way, al- 
ways insinuating that The Game isn’t 
as free of suspicion as Caesar’s wife. 
In Chicago people are more coopera- 
tive with the great work Jim Nor- 
ris is doing. The word probably should 
be “works.” Anyway, they certain- 
ly seemed in against poor, trusting 
Carmen who was led into this trip 
under the impression that virtue al- 
ways triumphs. 

BASILIO WAS SACRIFICED 

How much ability and popular ap- 
peal mean to the IBC and its wire pull- 
ers can be seen when a fine, honest, 
popular fighter like Basilio is sacrificed 
to get Saxton, boxing’s No. 1 arena 
stinker, back on the throne. Basilio has 
never appeared in a bad fight. The 
honesty of his efforts has never been 
questioned. Heand Rocky Marcianoare 
the two boxers of the current crop in 
whom the public has unlimited confi- 
dence. Saxton, on the other hand, has 
seldom engaged in a bout that didn’t 
emit a bad odor. He won the title the 
first time on a decision that almost 
forced Philadelphians to abandon the 
city because of its stench. But the Chi- 
cago verdict that crowned Saxton as 
champion for the second time made 
the first one seem like lily-of-the-valley 
perfume. The crowd in the stadium 
was still booing after the TV cameras 
switched back to the ring after the 
postfight deluge of commercials had 
been inflicted on a video audience that 
must have been more incensed even 
than those who saw it in the flesh. 

When the decision of the three offi- 
cials was announced to the stunned 
audience, the only thing that kept the 
walls of the stadium from caving in 
must have been heavy mortgages, and 
the fact that right, as interpreted by 
Blinky Palermo, Frankie Carbo, et al.. 
had triumphed over might, as demon- 
strated by the real winner, Carmen 
Basilio. (e " ° 
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leather sole. In black and light or dark brown. 

FOR NEAREST DEALER CONSULT CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY OR WRITE: E T. WRIGHT & CO.. INC., 
ROCKLAND. MASS.- IN CANADA. SCOTT a McHALE. LONDON. ONTARIO 
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From St. Petersburg to Cuba the ocean yachts fought 
out the last leg of the southern racing season and 

IT WAS ‘FINISTERRE’ 

by EZRA BOWEN 


N ine hours after his gray-hulled 
yawl Finisterre slid past Morro 
Castle at 3:36 a.m. March 13 to be de- 
clared winner on corrected time of the 
St. Petersburg-Havana race, Carleton 
Mitchell was contentedly sipping a 
drink by the edge of the salt-water 
swimming pool of Havana’s swank Ho- 
tel Nacional. Tanned and tired from 
63 hours and 36 minutes of drifting 
and sailing hard on the wind through 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Florida 
Straits, he had the air of a man who 
had earned some rest and was going to 
enjoy it. For, by winning the 284-mile 
grind from St. Petersburg, Mitchell 
and Finisterre had wrapped up one of 
the biggest prizes in yacht racing circles 
—the Florida Governor’s Cup, award- 
ed each year to the boat that scores the 
most points in the five races that make 
up the southern ocean racing circuit. 

"You can’t tread on the ghosts of 
your predecessors,” said Mitchell, “but 
I think this year was the fairest test 
of sailing we could possibly have had. 
You had those five races, with different 
conditions in each race.” 

The particular ghost that Mitchell 
had in mind was that of Hoot Mon, 
the 40-foot yawl which had won the 
southern circuit the two previous years, 
and, more to the point, had taken the 
trophy in 1955 by whipping Finisterre 
in a tight one-two finish at Havana. 
Hoot Mon has since gone out of south- 
ern competition (SI, March 5), but her 
ghost is very much alive in Mitchell’s 
mind. “I wish Hoot Mon were still 
here,” he said earnestly. “I think the 
results would have been the same.” 

The ghost, in a sense, was reincar- 
nated this January by the addition to 
the fleet of a red-hulled 40-foot cutter 
named Comanche, captained by Engi- 
neering Contractor Jack Price of Mia- 
mi and manned by much the same crew 
that kept Hoot Mon a jump ahead of 
Finisterre last year. But Comanche was 
not the only threat to Finisterre in the 
circuit. As the season unwound, one 
boat after another made a run at the 
broad-beamed 39-foot yawl. 

Finisterre took them on one by one. 
Comanche was first, and took the first 
meeting. The season opener Jan. 20, 


the 48-mile Ft. Lauderdale-Bimini 
race, began with a windward leg in 
light, flukey air and ended with a strong 
spinnaker run. Finisterre worked her- 
self into a bad position on the wind- 
ward leg by moving too close to the 
Florida shore, where the wind went al- 
most flat. Comanche followed the same 
course for a while, but then moved off 
the beach into the Gulf Stream, found 
a good northwest breeze and rode it 
into Bimini to come home a winner in 
her very first race. Mitchell salvaged 
fourth place. 

In the next race, the Lipton Cup on 
Jan. 28 over a 30-mile triangular course 
off Miami Beach, Finisterre got it back. 
The wind was blowing at 20 mph — per- 
fect weather for a heavy little boat and 
she won it all the way. In the following 
race, 184 miles from Miami to Nassau, 


the breeze blew even harder. Wind in- 
dicators consistently read above 25, an d 
there were gusts up to 40. All through 
the fleet, sail tracks ripped off and 
winches jammed from the force of wind 
on the full-bellied racing sails. Even 
Finisterre had trouble. With the race 
virtually won as she passed Great Stir- 
rup Light only 60 miles from Nassau, 
her headstay suddenly let go. "The 
mast was whipping around like a fish- 
ing rod,” Mitchell said. "We thought 
it was going to go any second.” But the 
spar held until a new fitting could be 
set on. Fifteen miles later her mainsail 
split in two. By the time another sail 
was hoisted, Dr. Luis H. Vidana’s 67- 
foot Criollo had taken a commanding 
position and won the race, with the 
battered Finisterre second. Comanche 
could not do better than 12th. And 
when Finisterre took the 30-mile Nas- 
sau Cup race Feb. 4, with Criollo sec- 
ond, Comanche was virtually out of the 
Governor’s Cup competition for good. 

That brought Finisterre into the cli- 
mactic Havana race leading the circuit 
with a total of 107.6 points, 13.1 ahead 
of her nearest rival and 31.5 ahead of 
Comanche. But with the big St. Peters- 
burg-Havana race counting for 48' , of 
the entire total, Mitchell was assured 


RESULTS 

1956 SOUTHERN OCEAN RACING 

1. Finisterre 

Carleton Mitchell 

Annapolis. Md. 

232.4 

2. Hilaria 

Hugh Schaddelee 

Grand Rapids. Mich. 

200. 

3. Criollo 

Luis Vidaria 

Havana 

195.2 

4. Mogu 

Fred Guggenheimer 

Lowell, Mass. 

191.3 

5. Figaro 

William Snaith 

Georgetown, Conn. 

179.7 

6. Ciclon 

Manuel Garcia Nava 

Havana 

164.6 

7. Gulfstream 

M. E. Hemmerdinger 

New York 

161.6 

8. Good Hope 

W Peacock Jr. 

Pompano Beach, Fla. 

160.6 

9. Comanche 

Jack Price 

Miami, Fla. 

152.9 

10. Valiant 

Bill Carl 

George Hawn 

Owsley Hill 

Richard Wright 

Corpus Christ:. Tex. 

125.9 

11. Spray 

Dr. William Piper 

Miami. Fla. 

120.1 

12. lolanthe 

A. B. B. Harrison 

Clearwater. Fla. 

96.4 


FT. LAUDERDALE- 
BIMINI (NO CLASS) 

LIPTON CUP 

(NO CLASSFS) 

MIAMI-NASSAU 

NASSAU CUP 
(NO CLASS) 

ST. PETERSBURG- 

HAVANA 

First Finisher Hilana 

First Finisher— Valiant 

First Finisher— Criollo 

First Finisher— Criollo 

First Finisher Mogu 

Winner— Comanche 

Winnei Finisterre 

Winner— Criollo 

Winner -Finisterre 

Winner Finisterre 

Second Figaro 

Second-Spray 

Class A— Criollo 

Second —Criollo 

Class A Mogu 

Third— Hilaria 

Third— Comanche 

Class B— Jubilee 

Third -Jubilee 

Class B -Figaro 

Fourth— Finisterre 

Fourth— Cozy II 

Class C— Finisterre 

Fourth -Comanche 

Class C -Finisterre 
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of nothing- Furthermore, Dr. Luis Vi- 
dafia, now his closest competitor, had 
come into the circuit this year with 
Criollo determined to win or else. 
“When I buy Criollo,” he said, "I do 
it because I want a boat who can win 
three prize— first to finish, first in fleet, 
first in Class A. With my other boat, 
Cielon, I were always among first three, 
but I never be first finisher like Miami- 
Nassau.” Criollo had sailed no less than 
5,000 practice miles before the circuit 
began, and with four good races behind 
them, her young crew was, according 
to the proud skipper, as efficient as an 
ocean-racing CTew can get. 

When the race finally got under way, 
if it can be called that, in a nearly flat 
calm at noon March 10, it turned out 
that Mitchell and Vidana were right. 
It was, for the most part, a big-boat 
race, although Criollo was never really 
in contention. When the gun sounded, 
Criollo and Finisterre were sitting close 
in shore, almost motionless, their spin- 
nakers drooping in limp creases from 
their halyards. Farther offshore Cielon, 
skippered this year by Manuel Garcia 
Nava of Havana, moved along in a 
slight breeze, then picked up a south- 
westerly, and slid well ahead of the 
fleet. Gradually the other boats caught 
the southwesterly, dropped their spin- 
nakers, and came up close-hauled to 
beat out of Tampa Bay. 

A THREE-WAY DUEL 

When the yachts reached the south- 
west channel at the mouth of Tampa 
Bay, a three-way duel had been set up 
for the lead between Cielon, the 80- 
foot scratch boat Valiant and Fred 
Guggenheimer’s 67-foot cutter Mogu. 
Splitting tacks with Valiant, Mogu 
moved into second place, then tacked 
four times inside the smaller Cielon 
and rounded the sea buoy into the Gulf 
of Mexico in first place. At this point, 
with Criollo moved up to fifth and 
Finisterre well back in the fleet, the 
wind gave out altogether and when 
the sun went down the fleet was once 
again motionless. 

That night at 12:45, the port watch 
on Mogu heard the slapping of a boat 
moving up in the calm, and Valiant, 
gliding under some mysterious breeze 
of her own, slid alongside like a great 
white shark, hung there for about five 
minutes, and then moved out to take 
the lead by a quarter of a mile. By 
7 o'clock Sunday morning, with the 
wind freshening from the southeast, 
Mogu made up the distance, and for 
the next 18 hours, as the rest of the 
fleet dropped out of sight astern, the 
two big yachts had it out boat for boat 


like two Snipes on an afternoon race. 
Finally, after a tense luffing match at 
about 10:30 Sunday night, Valiant be- 
gan to drop steadily astern. At 3 a.ni., 
just as Mogu’s crew was thrashing 
around on the wet foredeck changing 
to a smaller headsail in the freshening 
breeze, Valiant’s Genoa sheet snapped 
in two. That, as far as the contest for 
first boat into the harbor was con- 
cerned, was the race. 

Criollo, defending the honor of Cuba, 
was at this point pooping along in light 
winds a dozen miles to leeward and 20 
miles behind, a fact which was made 
knosvn to the reception committee in 
Havana by radio and Coast Guard 
patrol plane. When Mogu came boiling 
past Morro Castle at 4:45 Monday 
afternoon, she was met by a boatful of 
shrieking Americans and very somber 
Cubans. As soon as Mogu touched the 
dock, Morley Guggenheimer, the pret- 
ty blonde wife of the owner, jumped 
aboard, threw her arms around her 
husband and yelled, "Those Cubans 
are dyin’.” They died a little more 
when Criollo’s handicap ran out and it 
became apparent that she had not only 
lost as first boat, but would lose in her 
class as well. And when Finisterre final- 
ly checked in at 3:36 Tuesday morning, 
with enough handicap time saved to 
beat Mogu by 48 minutes for first place 
in the race and thus clinch the Gov- 
ernor’s Cup, the silence at the Inter- 
national Yacht Club was deafening- 
The only cheerful man aboard Criollo 
was Dr. Vidana himself, who congratu- 
lated everybody, asked everybody to 
lunch and had Fred Guggenheimer 
hoisted triumphantly aboard, where he 
was enveloped by Vidana in a warm 
Latin bearhug. 

Back at the Nacional, Carleton 
Mitchell was plainly pleased. What 
pleased him most was not so much that 
Mitchell the sailor had won the 
southern circuit. He had done that twice 
before in 1952 and 1953 with the 57- 
foot yawl Caribbee. His real pleasure 
came from the performance of Finis- 
terre, the design of which he had spent 
two years working out with Sparkman 
and Stephens, and which had proved 
itself, as Mitchell said, under all con- 
ditions. “No other small boat in his- 
tory has ever been a heavy-weather 
boat,” he said, thinking back to Lip- 
ton, Miami-Nassau and Nassau Cup- 
“And it’s impressed everybody because 
it’s never happened before. We’ve al- 
ways felt we went equally well in light 
weather, and here in the Havana race 
we proved it. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if Finisterre started something of a 
revolution in boat design.” COtH) 
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College students get a jump on summer in sports-minded Bermuda, where tennis 
teas introtluced to America, Rugby is king and coral beaches afford early tans 


BERMUDA COLLEGE 

PHOTOC.RAPHS BY RICHARD MEEK 


WEEK 


E very year, just before Easter, when colleges on 
the eastern seaboard pause for spring vaca- 
tions, the sunny islands of Bermuda play happy 
host to thousands of collegians in a halcyon College 
Week that lasts for 28 days. Although students 
come and go for various parts of this four-week 
celebration, the islands are habitually sold out, down 
to the last spare room that can be temporarily 
wheedled from an island householder. The climax 
comes at the end with Rugby Week, which was the 
whole show when the tradition of Bermuda College 
Week was started in 1935. Teams from Yale, Har- 
vard, Dartmouth, Princeton and others in the East 
take on British service teams, local Bermuda teams 
and each other. The activities off the Rugby field 
move at just as fast a pace. Students compete in 
weekly tennis and golf tournaments on the islands’ 
magnificent courts and courses; they sunbathe, 
splash in the surf, play in volleyball tournaments 
and elect a new Miss College Week in Bermuda each 
week; they form coveys of sightseers on buzzing 


motor bikes which are the principal means of trans- 
portation for tourists on the islands; they throng the 
shops on Front Street in Hamilton to buy devalued- 
pound bargains in cashmere and Shetland sweaters, 
madras Bermuda shorts and blazers. Once a week 
they converge at a Front Street pier to board an old 
Mississippi River steamboat, the Chauncey M. De 
Pew, for a tw'o-hour cruise to the township of St. 
George, where the colony was first settled in 1612, 
and the fort of St. Catherine to see the Gombeys, 
brilliantly costumed native dancers. At night some 
students switch about and entertain others. Like the 
Yale Whiffen poofs last year, they may appear thrice 
nightly at the Castle Harbour Hotel, yet be fight- 
ing it out on the Rugby fields again the next morn- 
ing. All of this activity is supervised by the Ber- 
muda News Bureau, which assures the continuity of 
operations by regular winter visits to colleges on the 
mainland where pictures are shown from previous 
years. After all, it’s a pretty safe bet that the col- 
legian of today will be tomorrow’s honeymooner. 



FROLIC IN THE SURF al Elbow Beach is midday warm- 
up for Wendy Mirick of Briareliff Junior College, Law- 
rence Goodyear (left) and Lee Aull, both Yale ’58. Wendy 
was candidate for Miss College Week in Bermuda contest. 
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SELECTION OF A QUEEN is week- 
ly highlight. In 1955 four Miss Col- 
lege Weeks were selected from can- 
didates rounded up from sunbathers 
on Elbow Beach. Judges included His 
Worship, the Mayor of Hamilton. 




Hikes AND TENNIS are part of never-ending ac- 
tivity. Tennis is organized in tournaments at Elbow 
Beach Club. Cyclist is Mary Johnson of Sweet Briafr. 


A NEW SPOUT is skin-diving with air lungs. Ber- 
muda Divers Jeanne and Park Breck instruct Herb 
Franck of Tufts and Toni Colby of Smith before 
their first underwater exploration of Bermuda’s reefs. 



COLF TOURNAMENT puts collegians up against duplicates of world-famous 
holes. Pete Nisselson, the Yale sophomore who won, drives at Mid-Ocean. 
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RUGBY PRACTICE on coral beaches conditions Ivy Leaguers 
for scrums with British, Bermudian, Canadian and U.S. Navy 
sides. Trophies are given to both collegiate and national teams. 


RUGBY FOR REAI. produces Harvard victory over Dartmouth 
for 1955 collegiate championship on the Bermuda Athletic Asso- 
ciation field before gallery that includes British Regimental Band. 





the car. . .the Jaguar XK -140 hardtop coupe . . . about to depart from 

the Plaza ’midst a modest cloud of admiring glances. For this version of the fabulous “XK” 

(there are three models) is considered by automotive aesthetes to be one of the 

all-time gems of motor car design. The XK-140 Hardtop is particularly favored 

by business and professional men who make a pleasure of the necessity of 

driving. Cozy, comfortable, luxuriously appointed . . . and, of course, 

pure Jaguar in performance. With additional rear seating accommodation, 

priced at approximately $3,900. 

For lh. traveler, may we tuggetl that you a>k your dealer about the "Viiil Europe Delivery Plan." 

Jaguar Cars North American Corporation, 32 East 07th Street. N. Y. 22. N. Y. 

(Importer east of the Mississippi) 

Charles H. Hornburg Jr., Inc., 9176 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. CaL 
(Importer west of the Mississippi) 


THE OUTDOOR WEEK 


Montana sportsmen rescue an elk refuge; 


EDITED BY ED ZERN AND TOM LINEAWEAVER 

Based on regular weekly dispatches from SI bureaus and special 
correspondents in the U.S., Canada, Mexico and overseas; and on 
reports from fish and game commissions of the 48 states and Alaska 


a southern football coach wins a big one; 
the spirit of Mike Fink touches West 
Virginia; and Canadians boo the Caribou 


MONTANA CONSER- 

refuge vationists notched 

rescued a substantial vic- 

tory last week 
when the State Land Board voted to 
remove 3,400 acres in the Sun River 
Game Refuge from a scheduled oil- and 
gas-lease sale. Conservationists and 
sportsmen alike felt that any develop- 
ment of the area would seriously jeop- 
ardize it as excellent winter range for 
elk. One vigorous opponent of the lease 
sale was Leslie H. Peters, Great Falls 
artist and, incidentally, son of a mil- 
lionaire oil man. 


intricate as mod- 
SWAP ern wildlife man- 

shop agement can be, a 

good old-fashioned 
trade sometimes solves problems. Not 
long ago, for example, Colorado 
swapped 16 bighorn sheep to Mon- 
tana for eight mountain goats. South 
Dakota shipped spare catfish to Col- 
orado, taking wild turkeys in return. 
New Mexico traded eight wild turkeys 
for 25 South Dakota sage grouse. Wy- 
oming also wanted New Mexican tur- 
keys and relinquished some elk to get 
them. Idaho last year gave cutthroat 
trout eggs to Wyoming and took gold- 
en trout eggs in return. What happens 
if a state can’t find anything to trade? 
It swaps dollars for the game it needs. 


BOBBY DODD, the 
CATCH BV Georgia Tech foot- 
a coach ball coach, is a man 
who likes to fish. 
A few days ago with wife and son, 
Dodd was sitting in a skiff on Cal- 
laway Lake at Hamilton, Ga., cast- 
ing for bass. He was using a stand- 
ard casting rod, 15-pound test line, 
and surface plug. What happened next 
is best expressed in Dodd's own words 
which prove that a coach can rhapso- 
dize about something besides a bowl 
victory. “I tried this top water bait,” 
said Dodd, "and just plunked around. 
I never had such a big strike. I thought 
he’d overturn us. He looked so big 


banging up out of the water. He just 
inhaled that little plug and away he 
went. I never had one this big take his 
whole body out of water more than 
once, I mean just like a tarpon, looping 


coach's trophy, a 13-pound bass, is 
displayed by Georgia Tech's Bobby Dodd. 


up into the sky nearly twice his length 
above the water. He did that three 
times. In between those jumps he was 
thrashing around just like a drowning 
heifer and just as loud. I don’t know 
how long it took but I boated him 
and I still couldn't believe it.” 

Dodd’s "he” turned out to be a 
"she,” a female laden with roe and 
weighing 13 pounds 1 } £ ounces. It was 
one of the heftiest bass taken from 
Georgia waters in more than 10 years. 
Stuffed, it will replace a nine-pounder 
on Dodd’s office wall. 


TEST ON MARCH 12 SI 

case reported on the 

forthcoming mur- 
,Cont -’ der trial of West 

Virginia Conservation Officer Elmer 
Anderson and its implications for fu- 
ture game law enforcement. Now from 
Ohio comes a dispatch that leads to 
speculation on the status of conserva- 
tion officers throughout the nation. 

On the opening day of Ohio’s rabbit 
and pheasant season last Nov. 15, 
Game Protector Irvin Patrick, aged 
43, approached a party of hunters near 
Washington Court House in Fayette 



County. He inspected their bag, found 
several hen pheasants and attempted 
to make an arrest. Some of the hunt- 
ers objected. A scuffle ensued and a 
shotgun in the hands of one of the 
hunters, former Adams County Sheriff 
George Baldridge, went off. Patrick 
died on the way to the hospital. On 
March 7 a Fayette County jury found 
Baldridge guilty of first degree man- 
slaughter. 

That would seem to justify Patrick’s 
position as an officer. But under the 
Ohio statutes, game protectors are 
not entitled to the death and injury 
benefits accorded other law enforce- 
ment officers. Patrick’s widow will thus 
get no compensation, has had to file 
suit against Baldridge. Meanwhile, the 
Ohio Game Protectors Association and 
the Ohio Wildlife Division will go on 
trying to earn for their officers the 
same benefits granted other state law 
enforcement personnel and are ready- 
ing a bill for the 1957 legislature. 


THE WIDGEON is 

SHOOTING one duck wilh an 

the moon unfortunate affin- 

ity for California’s 
Imperial Valley. Every fall immense 
flocks of baldpate descend on this 
grain-rich area, and until they depart 
in the spring it is a battle of farmer in- 
genuity against duck appetite. For 
perverse reasons all their own, the 
widgeon feed only at night and can 
reduce a field to stubble with remark- 
able efficiency. Farmer gambits to dis- 
courage this activity include search- 
lights, grenades and a mechanism 
which alternately goes bang and 
flashes light. Also, under a special 
game depredation order, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has authorized round- 
the-clock widgeon hunting, and, in this 
situation at least, the farmer welcomes 
the hunter. But a wildfowler, no mat- 
ter how enthusiastic, experiences a cer- 
tain difficulty in hitting ducks he can’t 
see and so except during a full moon, 
no vast number of the estimated 40,000 
valley baldpate winds up on the dinner 
table. An exception is furnished by one 
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man who seemingly couldn’t miss while 
everyone else couldn’t hit. Confounded, 
the duckless gunners asked this chap 
how he did it. No mystery, it seems. 
He was a Britisher, and in England 
much duck hunting is done at night. 


JAMES CURRAN, 
WOLVES AT J ate publisher of 
the door the SaultSle. Marie 
(Ontario) Daily 
Star, once observed: “Any man who 
says he has been ‘et’ by a wolf is a 
damned liar.” Until recently no one 
turned up to challenge Curran’s pithy 
dogmatism, but in the last month On- 
tario has reported two authenticated 
wolf attacks on man, the first recorded 
in the province’s history. Frank Mil- 
ton of Englehart was walking down a 
bush road when a wolf suddenly leaped 
on his back. Milton bopped the animal 
with his ax and escaped without a bite. 
The attack was witnessed by a man 
who knows a wolf when he sees one. 
Two other bush workers were attacked 
in January, and on the outskirts of 
Sudbury (population almost 100,000) 
a wolf followed two dogs right onto a 
farmhouse veranda. This unexpected 
spate of wolf activity is directly trace- 
able to a rabies epidemic now sweeping 
Ontario. Foxes, dogs and cats have 
also munched on Ontario residents, 
but luckily the province has yet to 
report a death due to rabies. 


WHEN THE CANA- 
BOOING DIAN post office 

the caribou recently made pub- 
lic the designs of 
two new wildlife stamps, a wave of 
purple prose crested and thundered 
through Parliament. “The mountain 
goat on that stamp has the ears of an 


FISH BOX 

Among last week’s noteworthy catches: 
a 112-pound 8-ounce white MARLIN 
boated after a 40-minute battle on 20- 
pound test line by Mrs. Jack Donichy 
of Morrison, 111. fishing out of Mara- 
thon, Florida Keys. By Ike Boone, De- 
troit third baseman, a 90-pound large- 
mouth bass from Lake Morton, Fla. A 
17-pound 4-ounce steelhead taken from 
Box Canyon Hole, Idaho on 6-pound 
test line by Trev Baugh of Boise. Ron 
Gammie landed an 8-pound 9-ounce 
BROWN TROUT from Cowichan River, 
British Columbia for possible provincial 
record. A 67-pound 8-ounce ALLISON 
TUNA boated off Nassau, BWI by 
Charles Hayward of London, England. 


ass, the mouth of a cow, the eyes of 
a sleepwalker and the horns of a yak,” 
wailed post-office critic William Ham- 
ilton of the Conservative Party, and 
then he added, “the caribou stamp 
looks like a drunkard's nightmare.” 
Hamilton’s calumny, picturesque as 
it was, still didn’t faze L. J. Mills, 
director of the post office’s financial 
branch, which issues the stamps. In 
fact, he seemed delighted. “The very 
fact that the stamps are being criti- 


two stamps . showing caribou (left) and 
goat have aroused Canadian controversy. 

cized,” retorted Mills, “is an indica- 
tion of the fact that they are attract- 
ing attention and that people are 
thinking about them. We stand by the 
accuracy of the reproduction.” SI read- 
ers (see above) can draw their own 
conclusions. 


MIKE FINK, the 
fink’s oldtime king of 

plinks river boating, has 

been immortalized 
in prose, ballad and, recently, on TV’s 
Disneyland. One of Mike’s favorite in- 
his-cups amusements, so the story goes, 
was to shoot tin cans off any available 
head, particularly off that of his young 
friend Carpenter. Carpenter in turn did 
the same for Mike. Inevitably this 
harmless bit of frontier horseplay be- 
gan to take on competitive overtones 
and it was no surprise that the whole 
affair skidded toward alcoholic disas- 
ter. Carpenter, somewhat sozzled, 
creased Mike’s scalp one day. Mike 
thereupon drilled Carpenter right be- 
tween the eyes. Some chroniclers in- 
sist that Fink never missed unless he 
wanted to, but he died protesting that 
Carpenter’s demise was a dreadful 
mistake. 

The spirit of Mike Fink lives on, 
and no one can better testify to that 
than West Virginia Conservation Offi- 
cer Claude E. Rice. Hearing shots near 
his house recently, Rice slipped out to 
apprehend what he assumed were out- 
of-season hunters. Instead he found 
three nontippling teen-agers plinking 
tin cans off each other’s beans with a 
.22 rifle. Rice delivered a stern lecture 


on gun safety but later remarked that 
the lads were pretty good shots. At 
least, none of them shot low. 


A FEATURE of 
license many sportsmen’s 

to dabble shows these days is 

a portable tank 
stuffed with unhappy trout. For a fee, 
one may dabble a fly and catch a fish. 
Missing, of course, is the whisper of 
wind through streamside foliage and 
the roar of water bounding down its 
mountain course. But, as far as the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission is con- 
cerned, esthetic considerations don’t 
mitigate the law. Whether one dabbles 
in a tank or famous Bushkill Creek 
one still buys a Pennsylvania fishing 
license or just doesn’t fish. The legal 
damper thus applied, officials of the 
Pennsylvania Recreation and Sports- 
men’s Show (which opened March 20 
in Harrisburg i provided license-buy- 
ing facilities. It is not known if a warden 
was assigned to patrol the tank. 


FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 


SO — season opened (or opens); 
SC — season closed (or closes). 
C — clear water; D — water dirty 
or roily: IVI — water muddy. N — 
water at normal height. SH — 
slightly high : H — hi gh : VH — very 
high ; L — low ; R — rising; F — fall- 
ing WT50 — water temperature 
50 FG — fishing good FF — fish- 
ing lair ; FP — fish.ng poor ; OG— 
outlook good; OF — outlook fair; 

OP — outlook poor 


BLACK BASS: NORTH CAROLINA: FG and OG 
for largemouth bass to 5 pounds in ponds, lakes, 
roadside canals and freshwater sounds from 
Currituck to Kittyhawk. Nags Head agent re- 
ports FF G in Kittyhawk Bay with artificial 
iures but bass are still fairly deep. 

LOUISIANA: 300 fishermen opened season at 
Laccassine Waterfowl Refuge last Thursday, 
and most of them took limits from the 15,000 
acres of impounded rainwater open to fishing 
for first time in two years. 

MISSOURI: Best fishing in state is in Mingo- 
Duck Creek area where SO March 15; water 
is clear, outlook is excellent, best I urea are 
medium-deep plugs. 

FLORIDA : Lake Okeechobee is at lowest level in 
10 years and most lakes throughout state need 
rain for improved fishing. St. John's River, 
near Riverdale, was producing bass in 4-pound 
class for live-bait fishermen last week ami OG. 
Lake Tarpon near Tarpon Springs produced a 
pair of 1 1-pound bass last week and four others 
above 8 pounds; OVG. 

Tennessee: Last Sunday was B-day for Ran- 
dall Grammer of Decherd. Tenn. Mr. Grammer 
went to the Morris Ferry dock on Wood's Res- 
ervoir to look at the water: it looked good, so 
he borrowed a rod and reel and in two hours 
caught a limit of bass to pounds. When he 
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got homo, Mrs. G rummer presented him with 
an eight-pound baby boy. FG anil OG at Ken- 
tucky. Dale Hollow, Center Hill, Cherokee. 
Norris and Douglas lakes. On-spot agent says 
hottest spots at Center Hill are Cove Hollow 
anti Indian Creek. 

CALIFORNIA: FF G. says Shasta Lake agent a s 
water is murky except in tributary arms and 
bass are hitting surface lures without much 
enthusiasm. Colorado River reservoirs report 
spotty sport on account of winds but OVG as 
calmer weather is forecast. SO April 6 at Rail- 
road Canyon Lake. April 7 at El Capitnn Res- 
ervoir, both in San Diego County, and OVG 
for both. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Rising Santee-Cooper waters 
providing fast action in three-to-four-foot-deep 
water around edges; shallow-running plugs get 
best results but a few outsize bass are being 
hauled front deep holes by live-baiters. 

PACIFIC SALMON: WASHINGTON: Calm 
weather brought anticipated good hlackmouth 
fishing to Reljingham Bay, now crammed with 
herring: Hale's Pass and waters off Chuekanut 
yielding fish to 22 pounds, and OG. 

British Columbia: KK G at Horseshoe Bay 
for springs to 20 pounds; FG continues oil 
Campbell River and other Island points, and OG. 
CALIFORNIA: High winds kept most salmon 
party boats inside Golden Gate last week, hut 
calmer weather is due ami OG; most fish last 
week were silvers to 10 pounds. Mouths of 
Smith anil Mattole rivers producing bluebacks 
despite murky water. Sacramento River to Kes- 
wick Dam SH, I) an.l FVI\ 

kingfish: FLORIDA: Kings are now being 
clobbered all along the Gulf Coast from Naples 
to Clearwater or farther north. Trollers off 
John's Pass north of St. Petersburg and off 
Indian Roeks south of Clearwater are scoring 
heavily on No. 7 to 10 spoons, and fish are 
averaging nearly 10 pounds. Action is slower 
off Sarasota hut it's hard to find any place 
north of Naples where there isn't a school 
within cruising distance. 

MARLIN: BAHAMA ISLANDS: Whites were 
plentiful off Bimini and Cat Cay hist week; 
successful anglers included John Standard of 
Grosse Pointe. Mich, who boated a 60-pounder, 
and Mrs. Martin Tollard of Los Angeles with 
a 50-pounder. 

Florida: As kingfish departed Miami area last 
week, white marlin and sailfish took up some 
of slack for charter boatmen; some report aver- 
aging one marlin or sail each tide. 


PATRON SAINT 

An Oregon St . Bernard named Laddie keeps 
a friendly eye on the deer that his master 
Alex McLennon has been feeding through 
a severe winter in the Cascade Mountains. 


America's smoothest outboard, too — 
because the Murk 55E is a four, with 
40 Full Jeweled Horsepower riding on 
ball and roller bearings... with Dyna- 
Float Suspension that cancels vibra- 
tion before it reaches your boat, and 
complete engine silencing for quiet 
operation. 


Only Mercury gives you turn-the-key 
electric starting plus a built in genera- 
tor to keep your battery fully charged 
automatically. No other outboard 
even challenges the Mark 55E! 


See nit I he new 
Mercury* in two-tone 
Merchroniotic color 
combination* at your 
Mercury dealer's now! 
lie s listed in the yellow 
imues ol your telephone 
bool: Write l„r l-REE 
illustrated catalog. 
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TROUT: Washington: First reports from low- 
land lakes in Skagit and Whatcom counties are 
excellent, may indicate unusually good season. 

TENNESSEE: Biggest recent fishing news in 
state is heavy trout catches in headwaters of 
Watauga Lake in upper east Tennessee near 
North Carolina line where SO March 15 and 
rainbows are "running like suckers," with 15- 
to-20 big trout in every pool and several over 
6 pounds recorded. Fastest action is at junction 
of Roan Creek and Doe Creek; OVG. 

NEVADA: As Walker Lake continues to pro- 
duce cutthroats to 12 pounds on wobblers, two 
Inglewood. Calif, anglers took nine trout in two 
days with total weight over 70 pounds; OVG 
for lunker hunters. 

California : San Diego County SO March 31 
and OG for Pine Valley Creek, Doane Lake and 
San Luis Rey River despite drought, as these 
waters are well stocked on put-and-take basis. 
General SO April 2N for rest of state and stork- 
ing of one million legal trout now under way. 

STRIPED BASS: RSBY: OF/P 1 

fishing from Seaside I’ark south to Barnegat 
Inlet as blizz.ardy weekend slowed fishing all 
along coast. Deep Hole in Toms River about a 
mile east of town of Toms River apparently 
bolds a fair concentration of bass and rowboat 
fishermen report fair catches with worms fished 
on bottom. 

CALIFORNIA: Calming waters and gentle breezes 
make < IF for lower delta and San Joaquin Riv- 
er. where action centered at San Pablo Bay; San 
Joaquin informer says limits are common, with 
last week's best fish a 35-pounder and choicest 
section from Antioch upriver to north tip of 
Medford Island. FG at Frank’sTract forstripers 
to 25 pounds. 

CHANNEL BASS: FLORIDA: Red fisll to 12 
pounds are prowling up and down jetty at 
Venice Inlet and can be caught on white buck- 
tail by anyone with persistence and a fly rod. 

north CAROLINA: At Pamlico Sound, commer- 
cial fishermen are taking hig channel bass in 
pound nets; fish should be in surf and hungry 
for bait by first week in April. 

STEELHEAD: WASHINGTON: Skagit River, 
pistol-hot last week, has cooled off a bit but Ls 
still fishing nicely, catches are scattered from 
Rockport down, with most fish in 10- to 14- 
pound class. Little fishing on Nooksack River 
last weekend as Bellingham Sportsman's Club 
put aside tackle and formed work parties to 
build trail and post access markers at nine 
locations along t wo-and-one-half-mile river- 
hank property recently made forever accessible 
to fishermen, thanks largely to efforts of Louis 
La Freniere, district director of state Sports- 
men's Council. Program to obtain perpetual 
access easements also under way on Skagit and 
Samish rivers. Humptulips River terrific, with 
almost everyone getting a steelhead and many 
3-fish limits reported. Bobbers, yarn, eggs and 
spoons all productive, with river drifters hav- 
ing best success. FG and OG for Quilayute. 
Soldue. Bogashiel ami Hoh. New runs reported 
in Toutle anil Cowlitz rivers where F'F and OG 
now; steelhead taken from Cowlitz as far up- 
stream as Cosmos are hig. bright and hungry 
for brass spoons. Puyallup River is in and out. 
with small runs going upstream every day or so. 
IDAHO: Soaring temperatures brought im- 
proved fishing to most steelhead waters last 
week with Weiser River outstanding; best spots 
are deep holes directly below Galloway Dam. 
On main Salmon. Box Canyon Hole FVG. Fire 
Hole FG. Anglers are having best luck drifting 
down from French Creek to sawmill at Riggins. 
Primitive Area fishing very good at Flying B 
Ranch and mouth of Camus Creek: OG. but 
fishermen are keeping fingers crossed as warm 
weather will bring snow water and poor fishing. 
Trev Baugh of Boise tagged a 17-pound 4-ounce 
steelhead in Box Canyon Hole using spin tackle 
and 6-pound line. 

British Columbia: Latp small run of 6- to 7- 
pounders showed up last week to improve fish- 
ing in upper Vancouver Island rivers, hut these 
will he gone by end of month and larger fish 
already are mostly kelps or spawners. Most 
streams L. general outlook only fair for tag 
end ol season. On mainland, best fishing is in 
Fraser River at Hope. 

California: Little steelhead action reported 
from most coastal waters; mouths of Battle. 
Mill and Deer creeks silty but some steelies 
taken on roe last week, and FP in general. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




SPORT IN ART 



PARADE IN MORNING LIGHT" 

Horses parading around the paddock before a race, skittish with excitement 
and high spirits, inspired this subtly composed painting by Jon Corbino. 

FANTASY OF HORSES 

Jon Corbino finds color, movement and excitement at the track 


The exhilaration and excitement that vibrate like a shimmering 
layer of atmosphere over a race track when the horses are keyed 
up for a race have been transposed into a quality of painting in these 
canvases by Jon Corbino. The artist, born in Italy and brought to 
America as a child, has long been attracted by the turbulent pat- 
terns of objects in motion. His artistic roots lie in the styles of Dela- 
croix and Rubens, his subject matter often in the world of carnivals 
and race tracks, where color and movement are inseparable. In the 
two paintings shown on these pages Corbino has produced immense- 
ly sensitive and decorative patterns of elegant mobile creatures, 
muscles straining, in a richly colored world, half fantasy, half fact. 



RACE TRACK LINEUP' 

Straining to be away, jockeying for position under the guidance of strong hands that control them, 
highbred horses on the track compose themselves into a magnificent spectacle in this Corbino painting. 



CHAMPION 

SAM 


T he performance of the nation's 
new top bird dog, Palamonium, 
owned by Jimmy Hinton of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., in winning the 1956 run- 
ning of the National Bird Dog Cham- 
pionship (see pages 28-29), was one of 
the most exciting exhibitions in the 
colorful annals of this historic stake, 
which for setters and pointers is the 
climactic event of the 600 trials which 
make up the major field-trial circuit. 
‘‘The magic quintessence of bird dog 
class,” was one judge’s description of 
his three-hour performance. Here, in 
the blow-by-blow style used officially 
in the American Field — the bird dog 
bible— is a description by William 
Brown of Palamonium’s winning heat 
against a dog called The Pharmacist. 

“There was a bit more wind as these 
two pointers were sent away at 1:13 
p.m. Palamonium (his call name is 
Sam) dashed out in the lead. Pharma- 
cist scored the first bevy find, and later 
Palamonium pointed without game. 
After an hour Palamonium scored a 
meritorious bevy find in lespedeza field. 
On his next covey, the birds arose with 
the dog out of sight, but he was mo- 
tionless when seen and proved sensa- 
tional. He pointed on far ridge. As his 
handler walked in to flush, a rabbit 
scampered away, but Handler Morton 
said, "I don’t believe that was what 
he’s pointing.’ A big bevy was raised 
to this stand, a fine piece of work. At 
3:26 Sam established a majestic point 
in Jap clover as the bevy flushed of 
its own accord, without discredit to 
the dog. After crossing what is known 
colloquially as Caesar’s Ditch, a pas- 
sage through a sand creek, Sam had a 
magnificent bevy find in farther sedge 
flat, which he also handled to perfec- 
tion. Sam at 3:55 pointed in shallow- 
ravine, which stand his bracemate hon- 
ored, but a relocation was necessary, 
the dog accomplishing it in praise- 
worthy fashion. He pinned the birds 
in greenbriers, an intense, fiery point 
with flawless manners. At 4:03 Sam 
scored his final bevy, pointing as 
though carved of Persian marble, a 
scene etched ineffaceably on the mem- 
ories of all privileged to witness it. At 
the very end of the three hours, when 
Pharmacist pointed a bevy. Sam was 
given an opportunity to back, which 
he accepted at once and in thrilling 
style. He went the arduous three-hour 
route courageously and finished amaz- 
ingly strong.” (end) 



Italian inspiration... American convenience Nettleton’s 

new Espresso is soft, lightweight, easygoing as the Italian disposition — with prac- 
tical American conveniences. Elastic laces and invisible clasticized panels make it 
easy to slip the shoe off and on. It need never he untied! Like all Nettletons, the 
Espresso takes four times longer to turn out than ordinary shoes. Yet the cost is so 
little more, it’s extravagant to pay less! Butternut tan, walnut brown llama calf; 
black boarded calf. Nettletons start at 24 . 95 . 
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SNOW 

PATROL 


LS — depth ot snow on lower slopes; US — 
depth of snow on upper slopes; TD — total 
snowfall during the week days; TW — total 
snowfall during the weekend; CD — crowd 
during the week; C'V — crowd during the 
weekend; CL — closed lifts, trails or slopes 


WEST 

Asp«n, Col.: Upper and lower slopes excellent. 
All lifts operated. Olympic Alternate Sally 
Deaver of Philadelphia outclassed slim field in 
Roche Cup women's division with firsts in giant 
slalom, slalom and downhill. In the men's divi- 
sion, Olympic ace, Tom Corcoran, on leave from 
Navy duty at Portsmouth, N.H., won giant 
slalom and slalom. National Junior champion 
Dave Gorsuch kept Corcoran from sweep hy 
tying him for first in treacherous downhill run. 
LS 21 to 30. US 70 to 75. TI) 10 to 12. CD 
300 to 400, CW 400 to 500. 

Winter Park, Col.: Low temperatures and 
fresh powder contributed toward excellent ski- 
ing. All trails in good condition with Bradleys 
Bash, Cramner and Mulligan's Mile getting 
biggest play. NCAA championships here March 
23 to 25 with Denver University defending 
against field of 20 teams. LS 37 to 54. US 54 
to 65, CD 1,200, CW 2,200. 

Arapahoe, Col.: All main trails excellent 
but some slopes have breakable crust. Some 
skiers touring. LS 80. US 84. CD 500, CW 1.000. 
Sun Valley, Idaho: Bright sun ideal for spring 
skiing on South slopes. Sun bathing and swim- 
ming in the pooIb favorite lunch houT relaxa- 
tion. Harriman Cup races next weekend may 
have to vie with Bus Stop movie location shoot- 
ing, featuring Marilyn Monroe. On Baldy. US 
90. On Dollar, US 42, valley floor 34, Round- 
house, US 78. 

Alta, Utah: Skiing excellent. Heavy snow- 
fall during week. I.S 135. US 135, TI» 20. TW 0. 
CD 1,000, CW 2,000. 

Brighton, Utah: Warm weather has caused 
snow to become slushy. Crowds have fallen 
off but a number of skiers have come to get 
suntans. LS 97, US 123, TI) 10. CD 1,250. CW 
2 , 000 . 

Snow King, Wyo.: Skiing fair to good with 
Bnow starting to thaw. LS 32 to 38, US 44 to 50, 
CD 150, CW 200. 

Big Mountain, Mont.: Warm weather bring- 
ing on spring corn. Crowds in shirt sleeves over 
weekend. LS 45 to 50, US 50 to 80, TD 4, 
TW 0, CD 420, CW 630. 

FAR WEST 

Mt. Baldy, Calif.: Operations closed during 
week in effort to conserve snow. Weekend ski- 
ing only will be in effect from now on. Warm 
weather brought more picnickers and sightseers 
than skiers to the lifts. Sunhonnets in vogue. 
LS 0, US 0 to 12. CD 0. CW 2,100. 

Squaw Valley, Calif.: Excellent spring ski- 
ing with corn snow on all trails. Temperatures 
in the 50s. Many skiers wearing shorts, shirts 
or light sweaters, and all are acquiring good 
tans. LS 63. US 236, CD 600. CW 1.600. 

Sugar Bowl. Calif.: Spring skiing excellent. 
Double chair lift scheduled for construction this 
summer on Mt. Lincoln, will open new trails 
for next winter. National senior giant slalom 
to be held here April 15th. LS" 168. US 300, 
CD 400, CW 2.200. 

Mt. Hood, Ore.: At Timberline, all lifts oper- 
ating again. Chairs ran through deep snow 
trenches after Magic Mile was dug out. Snow 
Cats taking skiers to the 8.000-foot level. 
Wet snow caused poor skiing on trail between 
Timberline and Govt. Camp. Temperatures in 
the high 60s. TD 3. TW 0. Cl) 1,000. CW 
4,000. At. Govt. Camp. LS 108. US 116. 

Mt. Baker, Wash.: Mild weather has brought 
ideal spring skiing. Panorama Ridge and 
northern exposures best skiing, with touring 
more popular as weather warms. Bermuda 
shorts being worn. Junior Heather Cup giant 
slalom postponed to April 22. LS 320. CW 2,200. 
Snoqualmie, Wash.: Good packed-powder ski- 
ing on lower slopes. Free instructions on Thurs- 
days bringing out the housewives. LS 175 to 
180, TD 3 to 4, TW 0. CD 350, CW 6,000. 


Stevens Pass. Wash.: Road closed past two 
weeks by slides opened in time for Sunday ski- 
ing. LS 180, CD 0, CW 1,800. 

Grouse Mt., B.C.: Skiing excellent. Trails 
serviced by upper and lower chair lifts got 
heavy workout from last weekend's big crowds. 
Most male skiers stripped to the waist under 
the bright sunshine. LS 98 to 146, US 146 to 
238. TD 8. TW 0. CD 60. CW 3,000. 

MIDWEST 

Terry Peak, S. Dak.: Light snowfall last week 
added more depth to 18-inch base. Good chance 
of corn snow for early April. LS 32 to 36. US 
36 to 40. TD 4. TW 0, CD 200. CW 500. 
Boyne Mt.. Mich.: Warm weather last week- 
end brought out the Bermuda shorts as skiing 
remained excellent. LS 16. US 8 to 12. CD 30, 
CW 850. 

EAST 

Eastern Slope Region, N.K.: Heavy snowfall 
last week left excellent powder on the slopes, 
but transportation tie-ups kept weekend crowds 
stranded in Boston. At Cranmoro, Intermedi- 
ate and Rattlesnake closed, but Ledges opened 
first time this season. LS 20 to TI) 12, TW 
0, Cl) 2.000. CW 5.000. At Intervale, lack of 
skiers closed area during wee!:. I.S 30 to 44, 
TD 16. TW 0. CW 150. At Black Mt., packed 
powder skiing superb. At Thorn Mt.. skiing ex- 
cellent. LS 20 to 40. US 20 to 40. TI) 12. TW 
0. CW 150. 

Belknap, N.H.: Biggest storm of winter kept 
area crew busy during week. All slopes and 
trails good last weekend as temperature hit 
50°. LS 10. US 20. TI) 10. TW 12. CD 500. 
CW 2.200. CL Ridge. 

Cannon Mt., N.H.: Skiing excellent on all 
trails with no wait for lifts. Many girls wearing 
red ski pants. LS 10 to 40. US 10 to 64, TI) 21. 
TW (». CD 950, CW 1,800. 

Stowe, Vt.: Snowfalls during week produced 
excellent powder skiing on trails last weekend, 
with Nosedive. Liftline. Lord and Tyro the 
best. American Olympic skiers using Marker 
safety long-thong binding. LS 50, US 65, TI) 
11. TW 1, CD 1.400, CW .3.000. 

Mad River Glen, Vt.: Biggest snowfalls of 
year last week left excellent powder on all trails. 
Warm weather over the weekend resulted in 
shirtsleeve skiing, and some eorn snow. New 
England Kandahar Race set for March 25 with 
125 top skiers entered. LS 40. US 68. TD 26, 
TW 1, CD 450. CW 2.000. 

Mt. Snow. Vt.: Excellent skiing on packed 
powder. Knickers and knee socks with small 
tassels down sides popular here. LS 35 to 50, 
US 40 to 80, TI) 18, CD 3,000, CW 3,000. 
Big Bromley, Vt.: Heavy snowfall last week 
gave area best powder skiing in years. Cork- 
screw. Peril and Blue Ribbon closed for pack- 
ing. LS 21 to 50, US 21 to 50. TD 14. TW 16, 
Cl) 600. CW 2.650. 

Hogback. Vt.: Heavy fall of powder produced 
best skiing of season. I.S 21 to 52. US 21 to 52, 
TD 22. 

Bclleayre, N.Y.: All trails open with last 
week's heavy snowfall gi\ ing area best skiing 
of season. LS 12, US 12. Cl) 3.500. 

Lake Placid. N.Y.: Snow fell most of last week 
and assured skiers of good spring skiing during 
April. LS 24 to 34. TI) 12. TW 0. Cl) 200. 
CW 800. 

Mt. Tremblant, Que.: Trails icy halfway up 
the mountain, with Sissy Schuss the worst. 
Light snowfall following day of rain improved 
most trails. LS 30. US 49. CD 1.200. CW 1.000. 
Lac Beau port, Que.: Excellent spring skiing, 
with powder in the shaded areas and sticky 
snow in the sun. LS 22 to 25. US 25 to 32, CD 
1.500, CW 2.500. 


SEBRING COMES OF AGE 

continued from page 23 

which exceeds this by the greatest mar- 
gin can claim a distinction as import- 
ant as the overall win itself. Here the 
small-displacement cars not only have 
an even chance with the big ones but, 
because of their lower set average, 
stand a chance of beating them. Final- 
ly, there are production class trophies 
for the best performance by a catalog 
specification car of which at least 25 
must have been built and sold. 

These races within a race are every 
bit as hotly contested as the battle for 
the overall win, and this year, as in 
the big car classes, the competition 
will be moro bitter than ever. Lotus, 
Porsche ;.nd OSCA will be chasing not 
only after Class F wins (1,100-1,500 
cc) but also after an index of perform- 
ance victory. Cooper, with a two-car 
factory entry, will be something to 
watch in Class G (750-1,100 cc', and 
in Class H (350-750 cc) the Deutsch- 
Bonnets, tiny marvels with their mi- 
nute engines, may also finish high up 
on the index of performance list. 

Prominent in the pit area, as always, 
will be the bright red equipage of Jim 
Kimberly, SCCA president and driver 
this year of a 4.4 Ferrari. Last year, 
with this same car, Kimberly had a 
disappointing season. But with a new 
engine and the services of his longtime 
former mechanic Marsh Lewis, the ele- 
gant SCAA president, while not calling 
any winners in this “real hairy race,” 
hopes that his luck will turn. ( _e n p) 




THE OFFICIAL ENTRY LIST FOR SEBRING 


DISP. OISP. 


NO. ENTRANT 

CAR 

C.C. DRIVERS 

NO. ENTRANT 

CAR 

C.C. DRIVERS 

1 Raceway Enterprises 

Corvette 

5180 John Fitch. Walt Hansgen 

| 30 Donald Healey Motor Co. 

Austin Healey 

2660 Roy Jackson Moore, Forbes 

2 Howard Hively 

Ferrari 

4954 Howard Hively. Troy Ruttman 



Robinson 

3 James Kimberly 

Ferrari 

4400 James Kimberly, Ed Lunken 

31 Ship & Shore Motors 

Austin Healey 

2660 Geo. Huntoon, Phil Stiles 

4 No entry 



32 Luigi Chinetti 

Ferrari 

1985 Glez Derujinsky, Wm. Helburn 

5 Raceway Enterprises 

Corvette 

4346 Dale Duncan, Wm. Eager 

! 33 Porfirio Rubirosa 

Ferrari 

1996 P. Rubirosa, Jim Pawley 

6 Raceway Enterprises 

Corvette 

4346 Ray Crawford. Max Goldman 

34 Touring Club, Caracas 

Ferrari 

1996 Julio Pola, Enrique Muro 

7 Ernie Erickson 

Corvette 

4346 Ernie Erickson, Chuck Hassen 

35 Morgan Motors 

Morgan 

1991 Mike Rothschild, Geo. Hunt 

8 Jaguar of N.Y. 

Jaguar 

3442 Mike Hawthorne, Desmond 

36 Morgan Motors 

Morgan 

1991 John Weitz, Manuel Bus 


Titterington 

37 J. H. Dressel 

A. C. Ace 

1991 J. H. Dressel, Wm. Woodbury 

9 Jaguar of N.Y. 

Jaguar 

3442 Duncan Hamilton, Ivor Bueb 

38 S. H. Arnolt 

Arnolt-Bristol 

1971 S. H. Arnolt, Bob Goldich 

10 Jaguar of N.Y. 

Jaguar 

3442 Wm. Spear, Sherwood Johnston 

39 S. H. Arnolt 

Arnolt-Bristol 

1971 Bob Ballinger. Jack Ryan 

11 Briggs Cunningham 

Jaguar 

3442 B. Cunningham, Gordon 

40 S. H, Arnolt 

Arnolt-Bristol 

1971 Jay Peterson. Bill Stewart 



Benett 

41 Porsche K.G. 

Porsche 

1496 Baron von Hanstein, Hans 

12 Jake Kaplan 

Jaguar 

3442 Jake Kaplan, Russell Boss 



Herrman 

13 No entry 



42 Porsche K.G. 

Porsche 

14% Count von Trips, Herbert 

14 Jack Ensley 

Jaguar 

3442 Bob Sweikert. Jack Ensley 



Linge 

15 A. A. Brown 

Jaguar 

3442 Louis Brero, Gordon Mc- 

43 John Edgar Enterprises 

Porsche 

1496 Jack McAfee. Peter Lovely 



Kenzie 

44 Automobile OSCA s.p.a. 

OSCA 

1485 Rees Makins, Frank Bott 

16 Alfonso Mena 

Jaguar 

3442 Alfonso Mena. Santiago 

45 Lotus Engineering Co. 

Lotus 

1490 Colin Chapman, Len Bastrup 



Gonzales 

46 Wm. B. Lloyd 

Maserati 

1484 Wm. Lloyd 

17 Scuderia Ferrari 

Ferrari 

3422 Juan Fangio, E. Castellotti 

47 Allen Guibertson 

Maserati 

1484 Robt. Burns, Norman Scott 

18 Scuderia Ferrari 

Ferrari 

3422 L. Musso, Gendebien 

48 Alessandro de Tomaso 

Maserati 

1484 A. de Tomaso. Isabella Haskell 

19 Scuderia Ferrari 

Ferrari 

3422 Marquis de Portago, Harry 

49 Hambro Automotive Co. 

MG 

1489 David Ash, Gus Ehrman 



Schell 

50 Hambro Automotive Co. 

MG 

1489 Wm. Kincheloe, Steve Spitler 

20 George Tilp 

Ferrari 

3422 Phil Hill, M. Gregory 

51 Hambro Automotive Co. 

MG 

1489 Fred Allen, John Van Driel 

21 George Tilp 

Mercedes-Benz 2996 Paul O'Shea, Dick Thompson 

52 Robert Brown 

Cooper 

1098 C. Attaway, R. Parkinson 

22 Chester Flynn 

Mercedes-Benz 2996 Chester Flynn 

1 53 Joe Sheppard 

Lotus 

1097 Joe Sheppard. Wm. Smith 

23 Jack Pry 

Mercedes-Benz 2996 Chas. Wallace. Duncan Black 

54 Dr. M. R. J. Wyllie 

Lotus 

1097 Dr. Wyllie, Margaret Wyllie 

24 Officine Alfieri 

Maserati 

2992 Jean Behra, Piero Taruffi 

55 Cooper Car Co. 

Cooper 

1098 Leech Carcraft, Red Byron 

Maserati s.p.a. 



56 Cooper Car Co. 

Cooper 

1098 Ed Hugus, John Bentley 

25 Officine Alfieri 

Maserati 

2992 Cesare Perdisa, Carlo 

57 Touring Club. Caracas 

OSCA 

1082 Ed Munoz, Mauricio Marcotulli 

Maserati s.p.a. 


Menditeguy 

58 Automobiles DB 

DB 

745 Rene Bonnet, G. Mercader 

26 David Brown&Sons, Ltd. Aston Martin 

2922 Stirling Moss. Peter Collins 

59 Brooks Stevens 

DB 

745 Hal Ulrich, Laureau 

27 David Brown&Sons, Ltd. 

Aston Martin 

2922 Roy Salvadori, Caroll Shelby 

60 Harry Kite Co. Ohio 

DB 

745 Harry Kite. Francois Crouzet 

28 David Brown&Sons, Ltd. Aston Martin 

2922 Reg Parnell, C.A.S. Brooks 

61 Ecurie Lafayette 

Renault 

745 Jean Lucas, John Norwood 

29 Donald Healey Motor Co. 

Austin Healey 

2660 Lance Macklin, Archie Scott- 

62 Royal Katskee 

Jaguar 

3442 Royal Katskee, Roger Wing 


Brown 
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Sayers Clubs — 
as INDIVIDUAL as 
FINGERPRINTS 


No two sets of Sayers Clubs are ever 
made alike . . . the reason, no two golfers 
are physically the same l 



The finest clubs in the world ... all 
Sayers stainless steel heads are hand- 
forged by Sayers in Scotland. Every club 
in your bag. Wood and Iron, is tailored 
to fit you . . . hand-made to meet your 
physical measurements. 

Sayers clubs are designed for maxi- 
mum distance and accuracy- also 
pnfret balance and feel to guarantee a 
belter game. 



exclusively ert 






Hand-loomed to Trimingham’s 
order. London-tailored shirts in 
blue, green, red or yellow pre- 
dominating. $7.00. London- 
tailored cotton gabardine Ber- 
muda shorts. In sizes 28 to 36. 
Khaki. $6.30. Mail orders filled 
(state second colour). 


t 

TIP FROM THE TOP 


For all players, 
especially weekend golfers 


from harry cooper. Metropolis Country Club, White Plains, N.Y. 



There’s been a decided trend of late towards playing all shots 
(from the wedge right down to the wooden clubs) with the ball 
spotted in just about the same position in reference to its distance 
between the left and right heels. For pro stars who can practice 
eight hours a day, this ultra-uniformism works out all right: they 
are able to acquire great feel and to compensate with their hand 
action for the slight differences between the contact point of one 
club and another. But this method is very harmful for the aver- 
age golfer. If you don't move the ball, you must indeed change 
your hand action a bit for every different club, and this is well 
beyond the average golfer’s ability. I’niform spotting gets him 
into all sorts of trouble. 

It is much more sensible to graduate the position of the ball to 
fit the varying physical properties of each club playing the key 
club, the five-iron, in the center of the stance and moving the ball 
back about an eighth of a turn as the loft of the club increases, an 
eighth of a turn forward as the loft decreases. In this way you 
accomplish your adjustment immediately and there is no need to 
compensate with your hand action when you execute your swing. 



O 
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YESTERDAY 

THE CAR THAT FLEW 

Fifty years ago, when 30 mph was fast for average cars, Fred Marriott raced a 
Stanley Steamer at a speed of two miles a minute. Then three — and crashed 


I N THE DAYS when the old Stanley 
Steamer was in its glory, there was 
a legend that its manufacturers had a 
standing offer of $1,000 to be paid to 
any driver who could run the car wide 
open. No one ever tried to collect the 
money, but the man who came nearest 
to getting the most out of the car was 
Fred H. Marriott, who on January 26, 
1906 raced his canoe-shaped Stanley 
Steamer Rocket up to 127.7 mph at 
Daytona Beach, Fla. for the world’s 
fastest mile. A year later Marriott was 
doing over 190 mph when his light, 
flat-bottomed Rocket hit a rough spot. 
The car took to the air like a kite and 
turned over, but Marriott miraculous- 
ly lived to drive again. Because the run 
ended in a crash, the time was never 
made an official world’s record, but 
Marriott was hailed throughout the 
country as the first to drive a car more 
than three miles a minute and live. 

The Rocket looked like an upside- 
down canoe with four bicycle wheels, 
and it wasn’t far from that. The body 
was built of wood and canvas by the 
Roberts Canoe Factory at Riverside, 
Mass. The Rocket weighed about 1,200 
pounds including a two-cylinder engine 
and a steam boiler no bigger than the 
tub in a washing machine. 

Although its flat bottom was aero- 
dynamically wrong for high speeds, the 
Stanley Rocket had lines that were ad- 
vanced for its day. The driver sat low 



FRED H. MARRIOTT, HOW 80, 

is in demand as a Stanley authority. 


in the car for protection and greater 
speed, and driver and car appeared to 
be one unit. Most racing cars of that 
period — like Barney Oldfield’s Blitzen 
Benz, which at 131.7 mph finally bet- 
tered the Rocket’s record in 1910 — 
made no attempt at sleeker lines. 

Following Marriott’s crash the Stan- 
ley Steamer was withdrawn from rac- 
ing, because the manufacturers felt 
that the car wasn’t constructed to 
withstand the kind of speeds that Mar- 
riott could get out of it. By 1925 both 
racing and stock Stanley Steamer cars 


had disappeared from the auto world. 

After withdrawal of the Rocket 
from racing, Marriott drove other cars 
in races and hill climbs all over the 
world. Often he and Barney Oldfield 
barnstormed together. 

Today at 83, Marriott says he has 
“slowed down a little” since his racing 
days. He now operates Fred Marriott’s 
Garage in Newton, Mass., just a few 
yards away from the former Stanley 
Steamer factory, which now is a photo- 
graphic finishing laboratory. With to- 
day’s growing interest in old cars, Fred 
finds himself acting as technical ad- 
viser to hundreds of hobbyists who col- 
lect and restore Stanley Steamers. His 
office window looks out upon the same 
street where in 1897, a brief 59 years 
ago, he first drove an automobile. 

Marriott, who saw many records 
made and broken in the early days of 
auto racing, today recalls: "1 told some 
newspapermen at the time that within 
a few years cars would be able to travel 
more than 300 mph. They looked at 
me as if I were crazy, but actually I 
was wrong only about how long it 
would take to accomplish it.” In 1935, 
just 29 years after Marriott’s predic- 
tion, Sir Malcolm Campbell established 
a new record of 301.13 mph in his 
Bluebird. And John Cobb, driving a 
Railton-Mobil Special on September 
16, 1947, pushed it up further to 394.2 
mph, where it stands today. end 
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The CLASS of the Clinkers! 


COMING EVENTS 



• Roomy, tugged, seaworthy 

• Superior handling in any waler FREE LITERATURE 

• Clipper bows— walk-through * r ,e or 1 0u,t 


• Sealed seams, machine screw 
fastenings lor minimum mainte- 


• Seven beautiful models, includ- THOMPSON BROS, 
ing sensational 18-ft. "OR Shore." BOAT MFG. CO. 


285 Ann St., Peshligo, Wi». • 185 Elm St., Cortland, N. Y. 



CDCfl Get yours today. Many models illus- 
I (ILL. t rated in color. Cartops'. Trailboats. 
other outboards, canoes, rowboats described 
fully. Catalog features amazing new no-soak, 
work-free, all-wood Slripliles. Penn Yan Boats, 
Inc.. 49th St.. Penn Yan. N. Y. 


DREAM 

BOATS 


for Out-of-Hk World Fun! 



Whether your first love is family boating, 
fishing, racing or water skiing, you'll lose 
your heart to a Speedlinerl It may be the 
trim sleekness of design that you'll fall for 
. . . or perhaps that sturdy. lasts-for-Iifc 
Specdlincr construction is what will take 
your fancy. Then again, it may be the flash- 
ing speed and the smooth-as-silk perform- 
ance that will tell you "Here's the boat for 
me." Whatever your reasons, you'll never 
regret choosing a Specdlincr for lifetime 
boating pleasure. See the new. improved 
'56 Specdlincrs now at your Speedliner 
dealers. Or. send coupon for beautiful 
color-illustrated catalog that gives complete 
Specifications on all 30 Specdlincr models. 



• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE NOTED 

March 23 through April 1 


FRIDAY, MAI 


Baseball 

Brooklyn vs. Washington. Miami. 

Chicago (A) vs. Philadelphia. Tampa. 

Chicago (N) vs. Los Angeles (PCI). Long Beach. 
Cafit. 

Detroit vs. Pittsburgh. Lakeland. Fla. 

Kansas City vs. New York (A), West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Milwaukee vs. Cincinnati, Bradenton. Fla. 

New York (N) vs. Cleveland. Phoenix, Ariz. 

St. Louis vs. Boston, St. Petersburg. Fla. 

Basketball 

NCAA tournament finals. Evanston. III. 

• Charles Humez vs. Ralph Jones, middleweights, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Fencing 

NCAA national championships, Annapolis, Md. 
(also March 24). 

Gymnastics 

NCAA championships. Chapel Hill, N.C. (also 
March 24). 

Skiing 

NCAA Intercollegiate Ski Championships, Winter 
Park, Col. (through March 25). 

World Tennis Tour, Birmingham, Ala. 

Track & Field 

Quebec Track and Field Assn. meet. Montreal. 

Wrestling 

NCAA championship, Stillwater, Okla. (also 
March 24). 



International Endurance Race, Sebring. Fla. 

Badminton 

National Junior championships, Grosse Pointe. 
Mich, (through March 26). 

Baseball 

• Boston vs. Milwaukee, Sarasota, Fla., 1:55 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Brooklyn vs. New York (A), Miami. 

Chicago (N) vs. Baltimore, Los Angeles. 

Detroit vs. Chicago (A), Lakeland. Fla. 

New York (N) vs. Cleveland. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh vs. Philadelphia, Ft. Myers, Fla. 

St. Louis vs. Cincinnati, St. Petersburg. Fla. 

Basketball 

• Natl. Invitational Tournament Finals, Mad. Sq. 

• Garden, N.Y.. 3 p.m. (CBS). 

Armed Forces tournament finals. Louisville. 

AAU championships finals. Denver. 

National Junior College championships finals, 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

National Basketball Congress championships, 
Phoenix. Ariz. (through April 1). 

• NBA Preliminary playoffs. 3 p.m. (NBC). 

Handball 

Natl. YMCA 4-wall singles, doubles finals. Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Horse Racing 

• Florida Derby. $100,000, 1 1 8 m., 3-yr.-olds, 
Gulfstream Pk., 5 p.m. (CBS). 

Bowie Handicap. $25,000. 7 f., 3-yr.-old fillies 
and up. Bowie. Md. 

Lacrosse 

Maryland vs. Mt Washington, Baltimore. 
Maryland Lacrosse Club vs. Hofstia Hempstead, 
N.Y. 

Marathon 

Annapolis-to-Baltimore 2-man relay. 

Skiing 

Harriman Cup. Sun Valley, Idaho, (also March 25). 

Steeplechase 

Grand National Steeplechase. Aintree Course, 
Liverpool. England. 

Track & Field 

Chicago Daily News Games, Chicago. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 25 


Aulo Racing 

International Speed Classic. Phoenix, Ariz. 

Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. New York (A), Miami, 2 p.m. (Mu- 
tual). 

Chicago (A) vs. Cincinnati, Tampa. 

Chicago (N) vs. Baltimore, Los Angeles. 
Cleveland vs. New York (N). Tucson, Ariz. 
Kansas City vs. Washington, West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

Milwaukee vs. Detroit. Bradenton, Fla. 
Philadelphia vs. Boston. Clearwater. Fla. 

St. Louis vs. Pittsburgh, St. Petersburg. Fla. 

Raul Macias vs. Leo Espinosa, NBA world ban- 
tamweight title, Mexico City (15 rds.). 

Golf 

Miami Beach PGA Open Invitational, $15,000, 
ends. Palm Beach. Fla. 



Baseball 

• Philadelphia vs. Detroit. Lakeland. Fla., 1 :55 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Chicago (A) vs. Boston. Sarasota, Fla. 

New York (N) vs. Baltimore, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
Cleveland vs. Chicago (N). Mesa, Ariz. 

New York (A) vs. Brooklyn, Vero Beach, Fla. 
Cincinnati vs. St. Louis, St. Petersburg. Fla. 
Milwaukee vs. Pittsburgh, Ft. Myers. Fla. 
Basketball 

Tournament of Champions, Chicago (through 
April 6). 

• Pat Lowry vs. Larry Baker, middleweights, Sf 
Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

Willie Pastrano vs. Johnny Arthur, heavyweights 
New Orleans (10 rds.). 

Golf 

LaGorce Pro-Am. $15,000, Miami Beach, Fla. 
(also March 27). 

Tennis 

World Tennis Tour, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 77 


Baseball 

• Boston vs. Chicago (A). Tampa. Fla., 1:55 p.m. 
(Mutual). 

Baltimore vs. Cleveland, Tucson, Ariz. 

Kansas City vs. Detroit. Lakeland, Fla. 

Brooklyn vs. Philadelphia, Clearwater, Tla. 
Chicago (N) vs. New York (N) Phoenix. Ariz. 
Cincinnati vs. Pittsburgh, Ft. Myers, Fla, 
Milwaukee vs. St. Louis, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tennis 

World Tennis Tour, Atlanta. 


Baseball 

• Washington vs. New York (A), St. Petersburg, 
Fla., 1 :55 p.m. (Mutual). 

Kansas City vs. Boston, Sarasota. Fla. 

New York (N) vs. Baltimore, Scottsdale. Ariz. 
Chicago (A) vs. Milwaukee, Bradenton, Fla. 
Cleveland vs. Chicago (N). Mesa, Ariz. 

Detroit vs. Philadelphia, Clearwater, Fla. 
Brooklyn vs. Pittsburgh. Ft. Myers, Fla. 
Cincinnati vs. St. Louis. Tampa. 

• Ludwig Lightburn vs. L. C. Morgan, lightweights, 

• Cleveland Arena (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (ABC). 


THURSDAY, MARCH 29 


Baseball 

• Detroit vs. Kansas City, West Palm Beach, Fla., 
1 .55 p.m. (Mutual). 

Pittsburgh vs. Boston. Sarasota, Fla. 

Bal'imore vs. Chicago (N). Mesa, Aiiz. 

Chicago (A) vs. Washington. Orlando, Fla. 
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New York (N) vs. Cleveland. Tucson. Ariz. 
Brooklyn vs. New York (A). St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Cincinnati vs Milwaukee, Tampa. 

Philadelphia vs. St. Louis, Clearwater, Fla. 

Jimmy Carter vs. Don Jordan, lightweights, Olym- 
pic Auditorium. Los Angeles. 

Kid Gavilan vs. Germinal Ballarin, welterweights, 
Paris. 

Golf 

Azalea Open Invitational, $12,500, Wilmington, 
N.C. (through April 1). 

Southwestern Intercollegiate Tournament, Hous- 
ton (through March 31). 

Swimming 

NCAA championships. New Haven, Conn, 
(through March 31). 



Baseball 

• Philadelphia vs, New York (A), St. Petersburg, 
Fla., 1 :55 p.m. (Mutual). 

• Cherit Hamia vs. Carmela Costa, featherweights, 

• Mad. Sq. Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Swimming 

Senior Women's indoor synchronized swimming, 
Tooele, Utah (through April 1). 



Baseball 

• New York (A) vs. St. Louis, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
1 :55 p.m. (Mutual). 

Boston vs. Detroit, Lakeland, Fla. 

Baltimore vs. New York (N), Phoenix, Ariz. 
Chicago (A) vs. Philadelphia. Clearwater, Fla. 
Chicago (N) vs. Cleveland, Tucson, Ariz. 
Brooklyn vs. Cincinnati, Tampa. 

Milwaukee vs. Atlanta (SA), Atlanta (night). 

Basketball 

• NBA final-round playoffs, 3 p.m. (NBC). 

Horse Racing 

Barbara Frietchie Handicap, $25,000, 7 f., 3-yr.- 
olds and up, Bowie, Md. 

Hunt Meet 

Carolina Cup Races. Camden, S.C. 

Lacrosse 

Princeton vs. Maryland, College Pk., Md. 

Cornell vs. Rutgers, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Yale vs, Johns Hopkins, Baltimore. 

Army vs. Mt. Washington, Baltimore. 

New Hampshire vs. Hofstra, Hempstead, N.Y. 

North American Ski Championships, Vancouver, 
B.C. (also April 1). 

World Tennis Tour, Bermuda (also April 1). 



Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. Chicago (A), Tampa, 2 p.m., (Mu- 
tual). 

Detroit vs. Boston, Sarasota, Fla. 

Baltimore vs. Cleveland. Tucson. Ariz. 

New York (A) vs. St Louis, St. Petersburg. Fla. 
Brooklyn "B" vs. Washington. Orlando. Fla. 
Chicago (N) vs. New York (N). Phoenix, Ariz. 
Cincinnati vs. Philadelphia. Clearwater, Fla. 
Milwaukee vs. Atlanta (SA). Atlanta. 

Basketball 

Harlem Globetrotters vs. College All-Stars, Mad. 
Sq. Garden, NY., afternoon and evening. 
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SPORT STYLE 

ELEGANCE 

for Spring 1956 


HAND NEEDLED EDGE 


CAMEL 


SPORT COAT 


Wonderfully right for all 
occasions where the look of 
smart, luxurious ease is 
the password to admiration. 
Exclusive fabric loomed by 


Varsity-Town Clothes arc featured by 
a leading store in every city, including: 


Kaulmann's, Pittsburgh 
Blach'a, Birmingham 
Boyd's. St. Louis 
Maas Brothers. Florida 
Magee's, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Choice of rich, new-hue 
off-white King Shade, 
Natural Camel, Silver Birch 
Gray. Modeled with 
“Straitly” lines trim lapels, 
pearl buttons. 


THE H. A. SEINSHEIMER COMPANY CINCINNATI 



Help your 
pup develo 

STURDY 
BONES! 

Give him 

New Formula ^ | q |^| yy-y | — 

Complete vitamin and mineral 
supplement for 

• PEP & VIGOR • STURDY BONES 

• HEALTHY SKIN . GLOSSY COAT 
• GOOD APPETITE 

Choice of kennel-owners, 
veterinarians, pet owners! 
See Your IPrngtfist 

■'** V10NATE® Is a Squibb trademark 

SQUIBB-* NAME YOU CAN TRUST 



Solve this Problem 

White Mates in 3 

H 61. #1 H 

i 1 ttl 

1 

* 

6 

ft 

Sli 
' <S?S A£iB 

Mall us your solution 
The first ten correct 
entries (by postmark) 
win a beautifully- 
bound Chess Review 

Annual. All other cor- 
rect entries win a copy 
of Chess Review, the 
magazine. Send your 
i Review, Dept. B, 250 
sw York, N.Y. 

picture chess 

57th Street, N< 

CHESS 1 

1EVIEW 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


ANY QUESTIONS NOW? 

Sirs: 

The time, 10:15 p.m.; the date, March 
14: I have just seen a typical example of 
the fight “racket”— a match between Car- 
men Basilio and Johnny Saxton. 

Your previous articles on boxing’s dirty 
business (James Norris and his cohorts) 
could never be questioned now! 

My father even went so far as to call the 
local sportswriter, and in the short time of 
15 minutes this man had received four such 
calls on the so-called verdict of the fight. 

Boxing moguls had better begin to realize 
that television and its followers cannot be 
fooled and that such "obvious” decisions 
will soon place the weekly fights in the 
same category as fast-dying wrestling. 

Incidentally, this is the first time I have 
ever written any magazine nor have I ever 
felt so strongly against a decision. 

Mrs. Stanley Kruszewski 
W. Lafayette, Ind. 

• For Mart in Kane’s eyewitness report 
turn to A Mighty Peculiar Fight, page 
31.— ED. 

HAD ENOUGH? 

Sirs: 

What further proof is needed to con- 
vince all fight fans of the need to correct 
boxing’s dirty business (as you describe it) 
than the outlandish decision of the judges 
in the Saxton-Basilio championship fight? 
How could any intelligent judge rule as 
these men did, unless instructed to do so 
by the "powers that be” in boxing’s dirty 
business? 

As a boxing fan of long standing, going 
back to the days of Battling Nelson, Joe 
Cans, George Dixon and others of that era, 
as well as a ringside attendant at hundreds 
of fights, I cannot possibly conceive of such 
a rank decision, particularly with a cham- 
pionship at stake. In my opinion, Basilio 
won at least 10 rounds, with Saxton get- 
ting three or even two. Basilio undoubted- 
ly made the fight with his aggressiveness 
and intent to fight, while Saxton continual- 
ly avoided fighting by backtracking, push- 
ing, wrestling and butting. Isn’t it about 
time that boxing in Illinois is cleaned up? 


WHAT ABOUT IT, GOVERNOR? LET’S DO 
SOMETHING ABOUT BOXING’S DIRTY BUSI- 
NESS IN ILLINOIS, ESPECIALLY CHICAGO! 

George J. Riester 

Shamokin, Pa. 

HOW DO THEY DO IT? 

Sirs: 

I am quite bewildered by the decision 
of the Basilio-Saxton fight. I have been a 
weekly reader of SI since the first issue. SI 
writes the facts about the fight game, and 
that’s what I and John Q. Public want to 
read. This decision was downright rotten. 
First it was the Gavilan-Saxton fight, 
which Saxton won on another questionable 
decision: what are they going to do now, 
give Basilio the run-around like Gavilan 
when he lost to Saxton? 

How in heaven’s name can a fellow win 
a fight backing up, occasionally flicking a 
left jab and holding on for dear life? How 
can a man like Basilio, who forces the fight 
and throws body punches continually and 
on top of that is the champion of the world, 
be subjected to this injustice? 

Carl J. Renda 

Indianapolis 

THIRD MAN IN 

Sirs: 

I just concluded watching the esteemed 
John Saxton steal the welterweight crown 
again. The TV announcer made much ado 
about Chicago being a jinx to Basilio, but 
he could have been more accurate by saying 
it was not Chicago but the so-called judges 
and the third man in the ring who are the 
jinx. 

How can boxing ever thrive as long as 
three (I can think of many descriptive 
words) incompetent morons are allowed to 
determine who is the better man? 

Harlan H. Caldwell 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

NEW FACES 

Sirs: 

Blinky Palermo made the Boston Brink’s 
robbery look like a penny-ante game. In 
any other city in the world Saxton's grand- 
mother could have beat him that night. 


Pro wrestling is an exhibition with phony 
victories and they admit it, but the way 
boxing is now they might as well nominate 
Marshal Tito and Khrushchev for the job 
of commissioners. 

John Turnbach 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

AND STILL CHAMPION 

Sirs: 

After you published all the letters com- 
plaining about the Elorde-Saddler fight 
(19th Hole, Feb. 6\, I had hoped to see 
some improvement in the game. The deci- 
sion giving Saxton the welterweight title 
over Basilio was an outright robbery. I 
hereby propose that we judge future fights 
with an applause meter. Let the fans them- 
selves, by a show of applause, determine the 
winner of a fight. In my book, Basilio is 
still champ regardless of what two judges 
and one referee thought. 

Joe La Monica 

Mansfield, Ohio 

TV, GOODBY 

Sirs: 

We have just watched the welterweight 
title change hands and have decided not to 
watch TV fights any more. We are sick and 
tired of watching a man run for 10 or 15 
rounds, tap now and then with a jab and 
end up the winner. 

You have fine coverage of sports and 
from now on we shall get our fight results 
from SI. Thanks for the great coverage of 
the Winter Olympics and the fine wildlife 
stories from time to time. 

John C. Morrell 

Jamestown, N.Y. 

THE TRIUMPH OF MAN 

Sirs: 

My heartiest congratulations on your su- 
perb coverage of the competition between 
Matadors Luis Miguel Dominguin and C6- 
sar Giron (SI, March 12). Although I have 
never witnessed a bullfight, I was complete- 
ly thrilled by this eyewitness account and 
the great photography by Mark Kauffman. 
It was almost as if I were among the thou- 
sands of cheering spectators that jammed 


MR. CAPER by AJAY 
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the plaza at Maracay. To me, the triumph 
of man over an enraged beast is utterly 
fascinating, although some would consider 
this sport a bit gruesome. 

Allan R. Ziri.in 


Chicago 


OLE! 

Sirs: 

Two ears and the bull’s tail to Rafael 
Delgado Lozano for his delightful reporting 
of the world’s two greatest matadors. 

SI, in presenting sports coverage such as 
this, is bound to grow in stature and cir- 
culation. 

L. W. Flynn 

Medicine Hat, Alberta, Canada 


HIGH COST OF BULLFIGHTING 

Sirs: 

Rafael Delgado Lozano in Man o a Mano 
states that the plaza at Maracay seats 8,000 
and also says that the plaza charged $13 
for the poorest seats and $75 for the best, 
since they had to guarantee each matador 
$30,000. 

Our roommate from Mexico feels that 
these prices are too high, and it would be 
impossible for the plaza to be filled at these 
prices. 

This matter has developed into quite an 
international dispute between myself and 
my roommates and I would really appreci- 
ate having this thing settled. How much 
money was poured into the coffers of the 
Maracay Plaza that day? 

We all thoroughly enjoyed the article, 
even our Mexican roommate, and feel that 
it is typical of the far-reaching, broad and 
tremendous sports coverage found only 
in SI. 

Donald Christ 

New Haven, Conn. 

• General admission was listed as $13 
for the sunny side of the plaza and 
$18 for the shady side, hut some front- 
row seats changed hands at $75. Total 
gate receipts came to $185,000, aver- 
aging $23 a seat. — ED. 


A PRO BY ANY OTHER NAME 

Sirs: 

In reference to suggestions for a name 
for lady golf pros (19th Hole, March 12), 
I nominate “proette.” 

Ingeborg Nielsen 

Lansing, Mich. 

Sirs: 

My choice would be “linklassie” or “link- 
maid,” as being fairly euphonious and with 
a good old Scotch flavor. 

Joshua Crane 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Why not just "golf bags”? 

Roger S. Hewlett 

New York 


FIRST LADIES 

Sirs: 

Annie Smith Peck was not the first wo- 
man to scale the Matterhorn by any means 
(Yesterday, Feb. 6). The first was Miss 
Lucy Walker, who, with her father, Frank 
Walker, and three guides, accomplished the 
first feminine ascent on the 21st-22nd of 
July, 1871, 24 years before Mrs. Peck. 

John Lyons 

Norwalk, Calif. 


Sirs: 

Annie Peck was a great climber but not 
even the first American lady on the Matter- 
horn. Miss Meta Claudia Brevoort (1825 
76), an American, made the traverse of the 
Matterhorn Sept. 4 5, 1871, with her neph- 
ew, W. Coolidge, and three guides: Chris- 
tian and Ulrich Aimer and Nicholas Knu- 
bel. As you may have heard by now, Eng- 
land’s Miss Walker was there even before 
Miss Brevoort, some six weeks earlier, to 
be exact. 

R. KOLVOORD 

Walpole, N.H. 



MISS META BREVOORT 


• Miss Brevoort (see rut ) was indeed 
the first American woman to climb the 
Matterhorn (ascent ■ 24 ) and Miss 
Walker (ascent *19) the first ever, a 
feat which inspired Punch to declaim 
in its August 26, 1871 issue: 

A Lady has clomb to the Matterhorn's 
summit, 

Which almost like a Monument points to 
the sky. 

Steep not very much less than the string 
of a plummet 

Suspended, which nothing can scale but a 
fly. 

This lady has likewise ascended the Weiss- 
horn, 

And what's a great deal more, descended it 
too, 

Feet foremost; which, seeing it might be 
named Icehorn, 

So slippery ’tis, no small thing is to do. 
No glacier could baffle, no precipice balk 
her, 

No peak rise above her, however sublime. 
Give three times three cheers for intrepid 
Miss Walker. 

I say, my boys, doesn’t she know how to 
climb! 

-ED. 


CHANGE OF SEASON 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed the stories on the opening of 
baseball’s spring training (SI, March 5), 
but I think Frank Lane, the Cardinals gen- 
eral manager, is a bit too optimistic for 
1956. If the Cardinals finish fourth or fifth 
they’ll do well. Of course baseball being 
continued on next page 


ENGINEERS! 

How’s the climate 
where you live? 



Douglas Aircraft Company has 

ground-floor opportunities for all 
kinds of engineering talents in 
locations where 
living conditions 
are wonderful, 
all year 'round. 

(Not one Douglas 
engineer owns a 
snow shovel.) 

Write today for 
information 
about 

challenging 
work with the 
world's largest 
aircraft 
manufacturer 
with a two 
billion dollar 
backlog in 
aircraft, 
missiles 
and 

electronics 


Send resume to 

C. C. LaVene, Box 620H 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
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latfSTM) 



Shop by Mail and 

Shop for Fun in 
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ABROA° 


RENAULT 


\ iuc&pc's- Moved "OuuxUe CUevaux.' 

\ is ike. Mt tab buy ut America! 


NEW 
1956 

4 DOOR SEDAN 

28 HP American Export Model, 
complete with heater, defroster, 
ectional signals, automatic choke, 
Ignition key starter, new quality inte- 
ior, luxury upholstery. 



TRIPLE TIRE-A-T ! 


Pass along to a friend your enthusiasm for SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, America's fastest- 
growing new magazine that’s fun for the whole family to read. Use the triple-purpose 
coupon below to order 52 wonderful weeks of SI (1) as a gift, (2) for yourself, or (3) to 
renew your present subscription. Fill in the proper spaces below and mail today. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 540 North Michigan Avenue. Chicago It, Illinois 

Please send 52 weekly issues of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to: 




□ The above subscrlotlon Is lor me. Pleese bill me for $7.S0 at the seme address. 

□ Start It now Q Start it at the end of my current subscription 
O The above subscription Is a gift. Please bill me for S7.50 at this address: 


(This rate good only for i 


stale or orov mee S 3470 

rntlnental U.S. and Canada. I 
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what it is. Lane’s prediction of third place 

is possible. 

V hi!e 1 am not a basketball fan, I think 
the State University of Iowa teams of this 
season and last have done very well. I hope 
sometime you’ll do a story on them and 
their coach Bucky O'Connor. . . . 

F. J. Miller 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

• Coach Frank (Bucky) O’Connor’s 
State University of Iowa basketball 
team has indeed done well this season 
following a shaky start. After losing 
five of their first eight games, Iowa 
built up a 14-game winning streak and 
won their second straight Big Ten title 
and a place in the NCAA tournament 
(It’s Dayton and the Dons, SI, March 
19). Some say O'Connor’s smooth- 
working men jump and leap so well 
because Bucky has them lift weights 
to improve their muscle tone.— ED. 

THE GIANT, ECONOMY SIZE 

Sirs: 

As a chemical engineer and former mem- 
ber of the Cornell varsity crew, I must dis- 
agree with the ctosing statements of “Work- 
ing Up a Lather" (E & D, March 12). In 
spite of any other opinion, students have 
failed to improve the original soapsuds in 
the rowing-tank trick initiated at Cornell. 

This so-called prank was the result of 
careful scientific and economic studies. 
First, an excellent suds-forming agent had 
to be found which would perform well in 
the antiquated and now-unused still-water 
rowing tank at Cornell. Second, because of 
the financial embarrassment of the re- 
sponsible party, it. had to be cheap. The 
product finally chosen cost only 17<S cer- 
tainly less than any commercial liquid de- 
tergent. It was dissolved in one gallon of 
hot water, and the solution was gently 
poured into the tank. The results were as- 
tounding! Ask Coach Loren Schoel if he 
has ever seen “richer, longer-lasting suds” 
in such antiquated equipment. 

May I suggest to the next coach con- 
fronted with a foamy problem that he pur- 
chase a small bottle of Dow Coming’s sili- 
cone anti-foaming agent. I am certain that 
the results will be equally spectacular and 
certainly much easier and cheaper than 
bailing out the rowing tanks. 

William C. Johnson 

Fort Lee, Va. 

WHERE IS CHARLIE PURTLE 7 

Sirs: 

I would like very much to know what 
happened to Charlie Hurtle, that pitcher 
you were talking about so much in It Hap- 
pens Every Spring (SI, March 5). Did he 
stick it out through spring training or was 
he sent back to Ardmore? 

Incidentally, those color photos by Mark 
KautTman were terrific. 

Lewis MacAdams Jr. 

Dallas 

• Charlie Purtle is doing fine. He has 
been assigned to the Daytona Beach 
training camp fur high minor league 
prospects and will be given his final 
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team assignment at the end of the 
month.— ED. 

NO. 1 

Sirs: 

Si's March 5 Hotbox asked: ‘‘What five 
players would you nominate for the nation- 
al tennis hall of fame? Out of 11 people 
who gave answers only one person nominat- 
ed Pancho Gonzales, who is and has been 
for some time the undisputed champion 
of the world. . . . 

Here are just a few of the reasons why 
I believe Gonzales should be ranked in the 
top five, if not FIRST. Pancho was one of 
the youngest players ever to win the U.S. 
Nationals. He was the youngest player ever 
to turn pro for the ‘‘big money" and go on 
a world-wide tour. He turned professional 
long before he reached his peak, because of 
lack of money. Since the spotlight is most- 
ly on amateur tennis, Pancho was neglected, 
and most everyone failed to see his real 
greatness. 

Pancho turned pro when competition 
was great; in reaching the top he had to 
defeat such stars as Frank Sedgman of 
Australia, Pancho Segura of South Ameri- 
ca, and the Americans Trabert, Budge, 
Riggs, Kovacs, Kramer, who incidentally 
was nominated by seven of the 1 1 people. 

Bruce A. Haug 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


OLD GOLDENSIDES 

Sirs: 

Congratulations! Your article and color 
photographs of Old Goldensides, Mr. Onas- 
sis’ yacht, was the first proof in pictures 
of the much-talked-about yacht (SI, Feb. 
27). You stole the thunder from all the 
yachting magazines. 

You seem to stay one step ahead of 
everybody. 

George Lewis 

Sherborn, Mass. 

AT HOME 

Sirs: 

In Feb. 27 Scoreboard Referee Frank 
Udvari is pictured climbing out of the way 
of action in an NHL game which the cap- 
tion states was played in New York. The 
Ranger player in this picture is wearing a 
dark traveling uniform, therefore the game 
could not have been at New York. The oth- 
er player looks as if he is wearing a Chicago 
white home uniform. Am I right? 

B. D. Barker 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

•Wrong, that game was played in New 
York. The National Hockey League in 
midseason decided to make traveling 
uniforms white and home uniforms 
colored.— ED. 



“It was a 53-foot yacht with a promenade deck, 
two double staterooms, double-platik hull and 
powered with twin General Motors diesels.” 


L GUT-TONES' 


'SEASONAL WEIGHTS AND COLORS 


BY 


MADE-TO-MEASURE CLOTHES 


INDIVIDUALIZED 
FOR YOU IN 


newest colors for 
Spring and Summer 
of 1956. 




t 

your choice of more 
than 300 light-as-a 
breeze weaves and 
patterns for hot 
weather comfort. 

made to YOU*, measure. 

NATIONALLY PRICED 5 42 50 

"Your Made-to-Meosure Future" 

.. interesting booklet with style 
and fobtit notes: FREE COPY 
from your local Schaefer repre- 
sentative, or write Department S. 





Schaefer Tailoring Company 

224 East 8th Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 



G-E Projection Lamps 


make dead pictures 



come to life! 

Only G-E Projection Lamps 
offer so many advantages: 
exclusive suspended bridge 
construction, long lamp life, 
brighter, more uniform light 
on the screen for sharper pic- 
tures. Riiv a bair, have a spare/ 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


PHYLLIS McGURK 

Mrs. Phyllis McGurk of Stamford Hill, England used 
to be a 168-pound dumpling until she started lifting 
weights 18 months ago. Last year Phyllis, down to 
122 pounds, was a finalist in the Miss Britain contest. 
Last month in London she lifted a 200-pound weight 
to become the British women’s record holder. The 
24-year-old housewife prepped for the record by lift- 
ing three smaller weights, and as she struggled with 
the 200-pound weight, members of the Health and 
Strength League encouragingly murmured, “Go it, 
girl.” Go it she did, despite the fact that she had 
just recovered from influenza. Back in her dressing 
room, Phyllis gasped, “Every girl ought to have a cou- 
ple of dumbbells about the house. They cost 10 shil- 
lings and weigh 10 pounds. Then 20 minutes swing- 
ing before bed, and she’ll be surprised at the results.” 


MARGARET VARNER 

There is hardly a sport that 28-year- 
old Margaret Varner, an assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education at Bos- 
ton’s Sargent College, hasn’t played, 
and played well. So well, in fact, that 
her home town of El Paso, Texas last 
month elected her to the local hall of 
fame. Margaret recorded her first tri- 
umph at the age of 10 when she became 
a junior expert marksman with the 
rifle. She was the girl champion of the 
Southwestern Kids' Rodeo in 1945, and 
in recent years she has held national 
rankings in tennis. Just now Margaret 
is abroad, defending the All-England 
badminton title she won last year. Her 
hobbies: squash racquets, basketball 
and field hockey. “I don’t know how 
she does it and remains so feminine,” 
says an awed friend, "but she does it.” 
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As a charming stage setting for easy outdoor living, a 
verdant show case to display your home to perfection, 
your lawn demands smooth, clean-cut grooming. 

To achieve this distinctive appearance, a power 
mower by Jacobsen has been the choice of those who 
accept nothing less than the finest. Yet this precision 
made equipment is within the means of all who appre- 
ciate a beautiful lawn. 

Only Jacobsen, with specialized knowledge of lawn 


MCOBSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MAKERS OF FINE POWER LAWN TOOLS FOR HOME AND PROFESSIONAL USE 
DEPT SI 326. RACINE. WISCONSIN 


care accumulated since 1921, provides such a wide 
selection of Power Lawn Tools to meet every need of 
terrain or turf. 

For the reel or rotary mower suited to your lawn, 
consult your Jacobsen dealer, a reliable authority who 
has been carefully selected for his experience and stand- 
ing in your community. Look under "Lawn Mowers” in 
the classified section of your telephone directory for 
Jacobsen nation-wide sales and service. c° 

r\<xjoo\y\vi\, •! f 


SUBSIDIARIES: JOHNSTON LAWN MOWER CORPORATION. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. WORTHINGTON MOWER COMPANY, STROUDSBURG, PENN. 



evXCevJUA shu)dzeA 

N EW friendships are often born of gentleness. That’s why today’s new 
Philip Morris, made gentle for modern taste, is being welcomed 
by younger smokers everywhere. Enjoy the gentle pleasure — the 
fresh un filtered flavor — of new Philip Morris. Ask for it in the smart 


new package. 


JVe w Ph i 1 ip Morri s. . .gentle jb 


r or modem taste 


fcjI'J.'fl. Philip MorrU Inc. 


